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EDITORIAL 


T was an extremely happy idea on the part of 

H.M.V. to publish a representative collection of 
Lotte Lehmann’s lieder performances in an album, and 
by what I cannot help thinking was the result of an 
equally happy chance rather than deliberate design 
these five ten-inch red discs have achieved a unity of 
mood which almost entitles the collection to be called 
‘* Woman in Love ’”—but only almost, because two or 
three songs are included which render such a title 
impossible. And it was a pity that the possibility of a 
central theme did escape the notice of the singer and 
her publishers, because by the slightest alteration of 
choice in the songs we might have had not merely 
‘* Woman in Love,” but an admirable illustration of 
the change in the treatment of such a theme during 
the period that stretches between Mozart and Hugo 
Wolf. However, even as the collection stands it is 
sufficiently illustrative of passing time to deserve a 
detailed examination. 

We begin with two enchanting songs by . Mozart. 
The leaflet of German and English words does not tell 
us who wrote any of the songs, and I am rather puzzled 
to know why the translator bothered to put rhymes 
because, as far as I can make out, he has not produced 
a singing version in English, and the attempt to achieve 
rhyme and metre sometimes results in destroying the 
significance of the German. The first song is Die 
Verschweigung, which is translated “ Secrecy,” but 
which in this context would be better translated as 
“ Discretion.” It is a tale of pastoral love—of a Chloe 
who lets her swain kiss her hand, and blushes in the 
conventional manner. But we are not left to suppose 
that these figures of Dresden china are that and nothing 
else, for at the end of each verse the poet declares “ Ich 
will nichts weiter sagen ” (“‘ I will not say any more ’’), 
and thus says a great deal. In the last verse we hear 
that the bashful young swain spends a good deal of his 
time during the summer in peeping through a tree at 
Chloe bathing, and once more the poet ends, “I will 
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not say more.” Yet in this verse for some mysterious 
reason the translator changes the meaning of the 
German to “‘ What more is there to tell you ?”’ It is 
clearly the intention of the poet to avoid what we call 
realism, and the effect of the little song with its enchant- 
ing simple melody is like some half-wanton picture by 
Watteau or Greuze. We are in the eighteenth century. 
Nature is in such a kindly mood as nowadays we find 
her in snapshots which record like the sundial only the 
sunny hours. A shepherd and a shepherdess are in love. 
In the eighteenth century what need was there to say 
more ? The phrasing of Lotte Lehmann throughout 
this song is a joy. The second song by Mozart, To 
Chloe, may be accepted as a pendant to the first, and 
is as simple and straightforward and at the same time 
as beautiful an expression of the rapture of appeased 
love as may be heard. Actually the young man is 
speaking, and it is not an appropriate song for a woman. 
Nevertheless it is such a perfect pendant to the other 
Mozart song that Madame Lehmann can hardly be 
blamed for including it. 

The next disc gives us Schubert, and this time I think 
it was a definite mistake to include Ungeduld from Die 
Schéne Miillerin. It was also a mistake to use a verse 
translation. In Miss Winifred Radford’s prose transla- 
tion, done for the limited edition of the suite sung by 
Gerhard Hiisch, we read “I would teach a young 
starling to speak the words with the sound of my own 
voice, and the burning longing of my own heart.”’ This 
becomes : 

** T train a young and tender starling dear, 

And he should speak those words in tone so clear, 

As if my lips had said that tender word 

Whose echo in my ardent heart is heard.” 
Surely everybody will agree with me that such an 
amplification to grind out rhyme and metre is 
disastrous. “Tender” is a particularly unfortunate 
epithet to insert for a starling, because it suggests that 
when the starling has delivered his message it will be 
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cooked like a chicken, and the insertion of “ dear” 
suggests the price paid at the poulterers. In this song 
the eighteenth century is dead. The fires and fevers of 
the early nineteenth century are already burning. The 
second Schubert song is one of the loveliest that even 
he ever wrote, and I do not remember that it has ever 
been recorded before. Jm Abendrot is really a hymn of 
thanksgiving to God for the beauty of a sunset, the 
glory of which inspires the human soul with confidence 
in the Divine protection. Once again I must girn at 
the translator. Why translate “In mein stilles 
Fenster ” as “‘ My lovely window pane” ? The whole 
point is that the peaceful sunset is reflected in her 
peaceful or quiet window pane. How often on some 
evening of surpassing radiance do we long to express 
the emotion such a scene rouses! Here in a few bars 
of music is to be found what before hearing such music 
one might have called the unutterable beauty of a 
sunset. This song alone would make the whole album 
worth buying. 

The two examples chosen from Schumann are new 
to recording. At any rate I cannot discover any 
previous recordings. The first is a long song about a 
girl reading the cards while her mother nods over her 
knitting, and after she has discovered for herself a 
variety of amorous adventures in the conventional style 
of mid-nineteenth-century romance she winds up by 
looking at one of the queens and asking if her stupid 
appearance signifies that her mother intends to forbid 
her the joy of life while she is still young. At this point 
her mother wakes up to grumble at her for reading the 
cards. “No,” the girl says, “ the cards do not lie.” 
The other song of Schumann, Waldgesprach, is one of 
many about the Loreley. One of the earliest pieces of 
music I learnt was called the Loreley, and the drudgery 
of practising those strains at seven o’clock of a cold 
winter’s morning removed from my imagination any 
possibility of being enthralled by her then or thereafter. 
So I find it difficult to achieve a shudder of dread. 
Nevertheless, when Lotte Lehmann sings “‘ Du bist die 
Hexe Loreley,’ I did achieve something like an 
authentic shudder. The performance of the singer in 
Waldgesprach is nothing less than magnificent. We now 
leave the Burne-Jones and Rossetti world of Schumann’s 
romance for Brahms, from whom we have three 
examples, Therese, Meine Liebe Ist Griin, and Der Tod Das 
Ist Die Kiihle Nacht, all three of which have a touch of 
the riper Tennyson in their mood. In the third song 
the translator excels himself in the way of unsuitable 
epithets by translating “die junge Nachtigall ” as 
“a callow nightingale.” Callow is an epithet for young 
birds which are still unfledged, and a callow nightingale 
which could perch on the branch of a tree and could 
sing would be a musical prodigy that would make 
Yehudi Menuhin or the young Mozart look common- 

- place. Moreover, we use the word callow as a dis- 
respectful epithet for youth, and therefore the use of it 
here adds to the offence. If Meine Liebe Ist Griin sticks 
to the conventions of nineteenth-century love songs, 
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there is a hint of modernity in Therese which leads us 
on to the real modernity of Hugo Wolf. It is a joy to 
hear Lotte Lehmann singing Anacreon’s Grave, but for 
what amounts to a love sequence I rather wish she had 
omitted this classical lament in favour of a song like 
the other of Wolf’s she chooses, In Dem Schatten Meiner 
Loken. In this song we have almost reached Freud, and 
have travelled far indeed from the sweet wanton 
simplicities of Mozart when we find a young woman 
reflecting on the tranquillity of the sleeping lover beside 
her who when awake calls her “ Schlange,” that is 
** serpent,”’ not as the translator prefers “‘ vixen,” which 
is a most unjustifiable mistranslation. Surely the 
reproach was for treachery in love, not tantrums. 

I hope I have been able to indicate something of the 
extraordinary interest in this collection of eleven /teder, 
most of them hitherto unrecorded, and I hope that the 
support of gramophone enthusiasts will encourage His 
Master’s Voice to give us more albums of this kind. 
I am anxious to give some reader a chance of winning 
it, and so we will offer this album as a prize for the best 
essay in 400 words on “ My Favourite Singer.” Please 
note that I do not want potted biographies, though of 
course illustrations from a singer’s records will be 
welcome. Essays should reach me at Suidheachan, Isle 
of Barra, Outer Hebrides, by September 15th. Another 
album will be given to the overseas reader who sends 
in the best essay by November 15th. 


Ballet 


I have received from the Central Record Information 
Bureau, 363, Oxford Street, a useful list of recorded 
ballet music available on H.M.V., Columbia and 
Parlophone discs, together with the news that further 
recordings of ballet music are in course of preparation. 

I offer as a suggestion to the recording companies 
that they should look up the music of some of the 
old ballets at the Alhambra and the Empire. 

Two or three years ago I acted as compére to a 
delightful programme of old Alhambra ballet music 
given by the B.B.C. It is a pity to leave so much 
agreeable melody silent on shelves of dusty music. 
A little research might yield some charming surprises. 
Some time ago Columbia made the experiment of 
bringing out their admirable version of Scheherazade 
serially month by month, but as the experiment has 
not been repeated, we must presume it was not 
successful. The reason for that may have been that 
Scheherazade did not lend itself to monthly parts, 
being all too much of a piece ; but a carefully chosen 
subject issued in serial form might be well received. 
Old Alhambra Nights, appearing over five or six months, 
with a booklet issued with the first disc and an album 
given to those who could show that they had bought 
all the discs, might make an excellent serial. I am 
convinced that the recording companies do not pay 
enough attention to the reading matter which they 
supply with records. The leaflet which accompanied 
the album of Lotte Lehmann made all the difference 
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as it was to one’s enjoyment of the records, and it 
could have been done much better. Most of the 
albums of major works are accompanied by first-rate 
reading matter about the subject, but the single disc, 
whether it be orchestral or instrumental or vocal, 
very rarely finds itself elucidated by an accompanying 
note. This ballet music would be made more inter- 
esting if we had some account of the pictorial aspect. 
After all, ballet is two parts for the eye and only one 
part for the ear, and if the gramo- 
pone enthusiast has never seen the 
ballet of which he has enjoyed the 
music he cannot fully appreciate 
his records himself, and what is 
more he cannot give his friends the 
entertainment they should receive 
from listening to it. A model for 
the kind of explanatory reading 
matter which is wanted may be 
found in the notes which accom- 
pany the H.M.V. album of Strauss’s 
Kosenkavalter. We want the story, 
the scenes, the costumes, and some 
attempt at describing the dances 
before we can enjoy a work like 
Petroushka or Carnaval, or La Boutique 
Fantasque, unless we have had the 
_good fortune to be present at per- 
formances of such ballets in the 
theatre. Perhaps there is not yeta large enough repertory 


to justify a companion volume to H.M.V.’s absorbing 
Opera at Home, but there is already enough material 
for an illustrated booklet, and as we know that the 
appetite comes by eating we may expect a continually 
increasing appetite among the public for records of 


ballet music. Most of the records in the list referred 
to will be familiar to readers, but I have found 
many people unaware of the beautiful melodies 
in Tschaikowsky’s ballets of The Sleeping Beauty and 
The Swan Lake to which I draw particular attention. 


New Records 


In view of what I gather from the press and the 
wireless reports it has been a disastrously gloomy and 
wet summer in the south (although up here we have 
had only three wet days since the beginning of May 
with brilliant sunshine nearly all the time), the 
recording companies have done well to issue plenty 
of good music. I do not recall for some time so rich 
a June and July in that regard. Few will disagree 
with me in calling the two H.M.V. twelve-inch discs 
of the Dawn music and Rhine Journey from Sieg fried 
with the Prelude to Act III of Lohengrin played by 
the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York 
under Toscanini the finest orchestral recording of 
Wagner we have ever had. The music itself is some 
of the loveliest written by the hand of man, and the 
recording of Toscanini’s superbly conducted orchestra 
does justice to the occasion. When I listen to these 
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magical strains from Stegfried I ask myself how it is 
possible for some of the critics of the younger school 
to sneer at Wagner. If this be not the very stuff of 
beauty then Nature herself is without beauty, for in 
these strains Nature herself speaks as she speaks in 
lakes and fountains, forests, hills, and streams, and 
ocean. W.R.A. notes that these records were planned 
for electrical gramophones, and no doubt he is right ; 
but I can affirm that F. Sharp who has been up here 
for two months convalescing after 
scarlet fever declared after hearing 
this recording on our big acoustical 
instruments that here at last was 
the orchestra in the next room, and 
all the time she has been here she 
has continually said of recordings 
to which she had been used to 
listening on electrical gramophones 
how much improved they were by 
being played on these big acous- 
tical instruments. 

July has been a Haydn month, 
and what better composer to sug- 
gest sunshine when it is absent ? 
Columbia gave us three charming 
light-blue discs of the Symphony in E 
flat, No. 99, played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham. It was written 
when Haydn was about 60. 

Secondly Parlophone, by issuing the Qwartet in 
D major, Op. 64, No. 5, on two ten-inch discs at 
half a crown each have given readers without much 
money to spare a good opportunity to acquire one of 
the most delightful of the eighty odd quartets Haydn 
wrote. Finally, this month we had the fifth volume 
of the Haydn Quartet Society, which Mr. Cecil Gray 
in his valuable notes hints may be the last. In other 
words, it is presumably impossible to persuade five 
hundred people in the world to support what, if it had 
been carried through, would have been a musical 
collection of inestimable value. As it is the great 
majority of Haydn’s eighty odd quartets will now 
remain silent, some of them perhaps for ever. The 
maddening thought is that there must be five times 
five hundred people, nay ten times five hundred, 
who would support an enterprise like this if they 
could possibly afford it. Perhaps the Soviet Govern- 
ment will come to our rescue. This seems to be the 
only government in Europe except Finland which 
does anything to encourage art. It is pretty depressing 
to think that the world is in such a financial muddle 
that it cannot even raise a thousand guineas a year 
to record Haydn’s string quartets. Some of my 
readers think that any allusion to the state of the 
world is out of place in this editorial. If I could 
be sure that all such readers had rolled up with 
their two guineas to guarantee the publication of all 
Haydn’s string quartets I should have more respect 
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for their sensitiveness. Well, before long, the way 
things are going, the world will be at war again, and 
then we shall want all the Haydn quartets we can 
get, because wireless isn’t going to help us during a 
war. Anybody with the least imagination will know 
what that will then be like all over Europe—nothing 
but propaganda and patriotic choruses from a new 
tower of Babel. And at this moment the gunpowder 
is running out of the heels of the boots of every 
politician in Europe. Yes, the failure to support 
the Haydn Quartet Society is symptomatic. 

Columbia’s contribution to chamber music was 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor, Op. 95, played by the 
Roth String Quartet, on three light-blue twelve-inch 
discs. This Eleventh Quartet and the Sixteenth Quartet 
in F major are the two I enjoy least of the Beethoven 
quartets, no doubt because I lack the musicianship 
to appreciate their particular qualities. At the same 
time the fact that both the Eleventh Quartet and the 
Sixteenth Quartet are both short and therefore do not get 
albums to themselves leads to my having played neither 
nearly so often as the quartets housed in albums, which 
means that I do not know either so well as the others. 

Decca-Polydor’s two records of Stravinsky’s Firebird 
Suite played by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Fried are excellent. The Firebird wears very 
well, and is already beginning to seem not in the 
least exotic. To my regret I never saw the ballet. 
It must be a delicious affair. 

Soon the whole of Chopin’s piano works will be 
available in recorded form. Four of them, played 
by Arthur Rubinstein, in an H.M.V. album of four 
twelve-inch discs, came out last month. Nobody 
better than Rubinstein could have been chosen for 
the Polonaises, and it is a joy to have this thrilling 
music, so brilliantly and so passionately played, 
always at one’s service. Recently I have been 
listening to some of the earlier electric piano recordings, 
and really they are remarkably good. One of the 
best, from the point of view of recording, was a 
Columbia album of Percy Grainger playing the 
Brahms Sonata in F minor. I do not think that the 
pianist himself gets the best out of one of the loveliest 
melodies in music, which occurs in the course of it. 
Percy Grainger manages to turn the poetry into prose. 
Why does not this sonata, requiring so much executive 
skill, figure more often on the concert platform ? 

Among the vocal records of last month I would 
call special attention to a new recording by John 
McCormack of Drink to me only with thine eyes and 
She is far from the land, with an orchestral accom- 
paniment conducted by Lawrance Collingwood. The 
singing on both sides is John McCormack at his very 
best, and I cannot imagine either song being better 
sung. But I must protest against the labelling of 
Drink to me only, which is attributed to ‘“ Johnson- 
Calcott.’ I presume that Calcott, whoever he may 
be, is the gentleman responsible for the orchestration. 
He certainly did not write the melody, and Johnson, 
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glorious name though it be in English literature, does 
not happen to be the name of the Rare Ben Jonson 
who wrote the exquisite words. How came the 
well-lettered staff of H.M.V, to pass a detestable 
mistake like this ? 


I have been sent a very interesting record of three 
Greek songs— The First Delphic Hymn (about 190 B.c.), 
The Epitaph of Stkelos and A Hymn to Kalliopeta (both 
about the first century A.D.). They are sung as bass 
solos by Mr. J. E. Butt, unaccompanied. I should 
like to argue with Mr. Butt about one or two of his 
pronunciations. Surely “chi” should be distinguish- 
able from “kappa,” and I wonder if “ upsilon ” 
should be exactly the same as an English “‘ u.”” How- 
ever, he is always perfectly consistent in his pronun- 
ciation, and performs an extremely difficult task witl: 
conspicuous success. The record was sent me by 
Miss Margaret Andrewes, of Windy Gap, Merton 
Lane, N.6, and may be obtained for 4s. 6d. at the 
offices of the Educational and General Services, Ltd., 
37, Golden Square, W.1., or post free 5s. 6d., on appli- 
cation to Miss Welsdon, 255, Goldhurst Terrace. 
N.W.6. 


Mr. P. G. Hurst, whose Collectors’ Corner is such 
a valuable feature of THE GRAMOPHONE, sent me an 
extremely interesting set of articles by Reynaldo 
Hahn from Figaro deploring the destruction in France 
of historic records. I gather from M. Hahn that 
the actual matrices preserving the voices of many 
famous singers have been destroyed. Our recording 
companies remove records from the catalogues, but 
there has been no destruction of matrices so far as 
I know, though we should be glad to be reassured 
on this point. Should such a step be contemplated, 
I hope that steps will be taken to found that gramo- 
phonic museum first which was so eloquently advo- 
cated some time ago by Mr. Gordon Bottomley. 

I am convinced that the future of the gramophone 
in this country must depend largely on the vigour 
and health of the gramophone societies. I read with 
the greatest interest Mr. W. W. Johnson’s “ Survey 
of their Activities” in the July number, and the 
Gillingham Gramophone Society deserves our grati- 
tude for the energy which made such a survey possible. 
What surprised me was to learn that there are twenty- 
one societies in the south of England and only nine 
in the north. The North used to take a clear lead 
in anything to do with the arts, and I am driven to 
suppose that the disparity reflects the comparative 
prosperity of the North and South. I noticed that 
““a few societies confessed to having an imaginary 
quarrel with the present policy of THE GRAMOPHONE”’ 
and we should be glad to know their grounds for 
complaint. Meanwhile, I have just read in a school 
magazine this chastening announcement: “‘After this 
month we are not going to have an Editorial since, 
as we remarked last month, it seems such a totally 


useless piece of work.” 
piece of work Compton MACKENZIE. 
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THE OPERA SEASONS 


Covent Garden and Glyndebourne 
by BECKMESSER 


Tas Covent Garden season opened with a mag- 
nificent performance of Die Meistersinger, with 
Torsen Ralf, Tiana Lemnitz, Rudolf Bockelmann, 
Ludwig Weber, Herbert Janssen, Heddle Nash, and 
Karl Neumann in the principal réles, Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. Lemnitz, Weber, and Neumann 
were making their débuts in England. In many ways 
it was the best Meistersinger we have heard in London 
since the War. Lemnitz at once proved herself to be 
a first-rate singer and a great operatic actress. The 
only fault one could find with her 
performance is a habit of colouring 
the middle of her voice too darkly. 
Weber’s Pogner was impressive 
enough histrionically, but his mag- 
nificent voice is too dark and 
sinister in colour for the amiable 
old goldsmith : when, at the begin- 
ning of the second Act, Pogner and 
Eva strolled past Sachs’s house, and 
Pogner sang “‘ Lass seh’n ob Meister 
Sachs zu Haus ? Gern sprach ich 
ihn,” the colour of Weber’s voice 
suggested that Walther had engaged 
Sparafucile to do some dirty work 
on his behalf. As Walther, Torsen 
Ralf sang with admirable accuracy 
and fine feeling for musical phras- 
ing, but it taxed one’s credulity to 
believe that this Walther, who 
looked so like one of Och’s servants, 
was really the young knight with 
whom Eva-Lemnitz would fall in 
love. Bockelmann has not yet, it 
seems, entirely recovered from the 
long illness which kept him off the 
Berlin stage for so long last winter. In this performance 
and throughout the whole season he showed a tendency 
to tire quickly, his voice lacked some of its accustomed 
polished mahogany richness, and there have been 
times when he has seemed, for stretches of twenty or 
thirty bars at a time, to lose interest in his part. 
Janssen’s Kothner was the best individual performance 
on the stage. His creation of this self-important, smug, 
lovable, unconsciously comic provincial tradesman, a 
big man in the little world of the Niirnberg singing 
guild, was a triumph of originality and acting. Janssen, 
I make bold to say, is the greatest artist on the contem- 
porary operatic stage. His voice is of ravishing quality, 
he is musically and technically a faultless singer, and 
a magnificent actor. The Isolde and Briinnhilde of 
Flagstad are patently one woman, and Bockelmann’s 
Wotan is disturbingly like his Sachs, but there are no 
points of similarity between Janssen’s genial Kothner, 
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his suffering Amfortas, his stupid, frustrated Gunther, 
and his rugged, devoted Kurwenal. There is only one 
feature common to the characters Janssen creates— 
they invariably sing as well as, if not better than, 
anyone else on the stage. 

On the second night Rigoletto was given. From 
previous experience of Perras and the rehearsals of 
Lauri-Volpi and Alexander Sved I expected a first- 
class performance, only to be sadly disappointed. 
Perras (Gilda) did not give of her best. Her voice is 
naturally rather small and, con- 
scious of this, she “ pressed.” As 
a result her tone was frequently 
hard and uncertain in intonation. 
In the dress rehearsal to an empty 
auditorium Lauri-Volpi sang the 
whole performance through in a 
lovely mezza voce, and from what 
one could gather of Sved’s half 
voice he seemed to have a lovely 
dark baritone. But with an aud- 
ience before him he turned on the 
full broadside of the top of his voice 
which has no audible relation to 
the gentle zephyr that he unwisely 
reserves for rehearsals. It turned 
out that what I had taken to be 
Sved’s half voice was all that he 
had to give. 

The first performance of Parsifal 
was one of the best I have ever 
heard on any stage. Here for the 
first time we savoured Ludwig 
Weber’s real quality. In his Gurne- 
manz there was no trace of the 
steely darkness of voice that marred 
his Pogner. Every musical phrase, every word, had full 
justice done to it. Every gesture was significant and 
beautiful: never, for one moment, was one’s interest 
in danger of flagging, and his diction is so good that 
not a word could have been missed by any person with 
a working knowledge of German. His whole perform- 
ance was illuminated with an intense spirituality. The 
natural stockiness that hampered Ralf as Walther is an 
asset in Parsifal, and the sturdy immobility during the 
Grail scene of the first Act and throughout the second, 
suggested there, far better than any conventional 
gestures would do, the unwittingness of the boy who 
could understand neither the grail celebration nor 
what Kundry and her young ladies were getting at. 
I have already referred to Janssen’s Amfortas, every 
tone musically beautiful, yet seared, weary and tortured 
with pain and remorse, always the singing of a sick 
man. Neither Leider’s Kundry, nor Habich’s Klingsor 
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has improved vocally with the passing of years, but 
Leider’s intelligence and instinct for style are such 
that she is incapable of giving.an undistinguished 
performance. Fritz Reiner made his début on this 
occasion, and it is to him that we owe much of the 
excellence of this performance. 

The most noteworthy features of the Aida per- 
formances were the singing of Rethberg and Gertrud 
Wettergren, and the Cochranesque brilliance of the 
staging of the crowd scenes. I cannot believe that 
Destinn at her best sang better than Rethberg has 
done this year in Aida and Rosenkavalier. Wettergren, 
of Stockholm (via New York, where she supplanted 
Ponselle as Carmen) is a superb Amneris for English 
taste, but I fancy the Italian audiences would complain 
of her lack of chest voice. She looked, as all these 
Scandinavian women singers do, magnificent, and 
acted the rest of the company off the stage. The 
Rhadames was Lauri-Volpi. There is no denying 
that he has a splendid voice—in forte more impressive 
than Gigli’s—but until he has it fitted with the vocal 
equivalent of a synchro-mesh or pre-selective gear 
box he will not give much pleasure to the connoisseur. 

The prospect of Flagstad as the Briinnhilde of the 
second cycle of The Ring introduced, for a large section 
of the audience, a strong element of the partisanship 
that paradoxically enough is most in evidence in what 
passes in this country under the name of “ sport.” 
The Leider “fans” were determined to show their 


favourite during the first cycle that whatever the future 
might bring forth by way of Briinnhildes their loyalty 


would never waver. The chief honours for both 
Ring cycles go to Sir Thomas Beecham who imparted 
much of his own superb vitality to the singers (many 
of whom were suffering from end-of-season exhaustion), 
and who gave richly musical performances throughout. 
- His versatility is one of his greatest assets in conducting 
the Ring. Much of the greatness of the Ring is the 
result of Wagner’s extraordinary power of seeing and 
feeling the personal standpoint of each character. He 
did not sit on Olympus and move his characters like 
pieces in a chess game ; he felt with Alberich in his 
craving for gold and power, with Wotan in his per- 
plexity and frustration, with Sieglinde in her love 
transports, with Fricka in her wrath at Siegmund’s 
infringement of the marriage laws. And so does 
Beecham. 

The first cycle introduced to us a new Fricka, the 
best of all Frickas, Kirsten Thorborg. Her voice has 
not the exciting opulence of Olszewska’s, but the 
quality of her singing, the dignity and power of her 
acting are more than adequate compensations. It was 
an unforgettable experience to see and hear her putting 
her case to Wotan in the second Act of Walkiire with 
the irrefutable logic of a distinguished K.C. Unfortu- 
nately she stayed only to sing Waltraute in the first 
Gétterdimmerung, but her success was such that we may 
rest assured of her return next season. Weber’s Fasolt 
was on the same plane ; but the faults of staging were 
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such as to take some of the gilt off the gingerbread of 
one’s pleasure. Only in amateur theatrical perform- 
ances and at Covent Garden do men throw their 
shadows on the sky. The crying need for a producer 
reached its first climax in the first Walkiire where 
Rethberg, Melchior, and List made such nonsense of 
Wagner’s dramatic intentions that an audience com- 
posed of people understanding German would have 
laughed themselves hoarse. The fun began as the door 
opened. Melchior bounded in so exuberantly that I 
believe he thought he had to sing Steg fried that night. 
Then, hearing in the orchestra sounds that were 
obviously Walkiire, he changed his mind and manner 
and took on something of Siegmund’s weariness. 
Rethberg strolled in from the inner room, walked 
down to the footlights completely ignoring the pros- 
trate Siegmund, had a look at Sir Thomas, and 
remarked to the audience “ Ein fremder Mann, ihn 
muss ich fragen.” A minute or two later she did 
consent to fetch a drinking horn of water and offer ic 
to Siegmund, but when he told her that he was 
wounded and weaponless, and she had to reply 
“Thy wounds show me quickly,” she turned casually 
away before she began the phrase, walked slowly 
over to the table in the middle of the stage, put the 
drinking horn down upon it, and then addressed her 
sympathetic invitation to Sir Thomas. The supper 
scene was sung with all three characters full face to the 
audience, and for the love duet this Sieglinde and 
Siegmund clambered onto a pile of cushions like a 
couple of long-married and weary hikers seeking the 
softest piece of grass on which to rest their weary limbs 
before they settled down to their sandwiches. And all 
the while the orchestra and Rethberg were pouring 
out the most rapturous love music that has ever been 
written. With the arrival of the second Act, Bockel- 
mann and Leider, the dramatic side improved, but it 
was the superb acting of Thorborg as Fricka that 
served to remind us how Wagner might be acted and 
staged, and to sharpen the contrast between the right 
and Covent Garden’s wrong. While we are grateful 
for all the great singing and playing that Covent 
Garden gives us we cannot but stress the point that 
opera is not oratorio, and that unless the dramatic 
action is as well presented as the musical the result is 
not, in the true sense of the word, opera. Vocally, the 
Siegfried performance was on much the same lines as 
in previous years, but Sir Thomas raised the third Act 
to heights rare even for him. 

It was my misfortune to hear only the first Gétter- 
ddmmerung—to all accounts the less good. I have it on 
the best authority that the second performance, with 
Weber’s terrifying Hagen and Flagstad as Briinnhilde, 
was the best performance of the whole season. Of 
Flagstad, more anon. 

Let me pass quickly over Tosca, of which I heard 
part of the first and part of the last performances. 
Cigna was the heroine in both, and showed that she 
is as good an Italian soprano as we have had in recent 
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Reconditioned Sets—tested in Imhof’s own Laboratories 


OPENING DATE 
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Make of set. 
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AUGUST 4TH, AT 9.30 A.M. 


Autumn may seem a long way off to you, but at Imhof House we are in the 
throes of preparing for a new season. Our 1937 models are on order, but 
before taking full delivery we must, as usual, clear our stock of demonstration 
and part-exchange models. In case you think that we just sell these sets to 
the first caller and then breathe a sigh of relief, we will explain immediately 
that we do nothing of the sort. 


Our demonstration models and the very best of the sets taken in part 
exchange, are overhauled and tested in our own Service Department. You 
will see just how thorough this test is by glancing at the points checked— 
Valves, Connections, Cabinet, Tuning Dial, Volume Control, Loudspeaker, 
Range "and Reproduction, besides any special features such as gramophone 
motors. The “ Imhof Tested ”’ card is not affixed 
until we are perfectly satisfied that all these items 
are satisfactory—and it is only with sets costing 
over £5 that we are able to give this assurance. 
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st CARD If you do not want to spend this amount, we 
have a large selection costing considerably less, 


which are well worth your inspection. 


You will be able to see a display of these sets in 
our windows from Friday, July 31st, onwards, but 
no set will be sold until 9.30 a.m. on the opening 
day of the sale—August 4th. We don’t want to 
rush you in any way, but it really is a fact that 
the best sets are snapped up in the first few hours 
—so if you want a chance of saving yourself quite 
a bit of money, please call in early on Tuesday 
morning. 


been checked and approved 


We have found from experience that sale time is 
a very busy period for us. Will you please note 
therefore that we will not be able to hold our 
usual Record Recital during the month of August. 


Sv SPECIAL 
aPPOInTMEeNT 


IMHOF 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 


HERE ARE A FEW OF 
THE MODELS rou 
WILL BE ABLE TO SEE. 
JUST DROP US ACARD 
IF YOU WOULD LIKE A 
COMPLETE SALE LIST. 


PYE Model S. 


6 yy, all-electric superhet 
Sor A.C. mains. 

Originally - 22 gns. 
Sale Price £6 19s. 6d. 
PYE Model M/M. 

3 valve electric portable for 

A.C. mains. 

Originally - 17 gns. 
Sale Price - - £5 
R.G.D. gor. 

Q valve superhet Radio- 
Gramophone for A.C. mains. 

Oak Cabinet. 

Originally - 80 gns. 
Sale Price - 27 gns. 
G.E.C. 

5 valve superhet for A.C. 

mains. 

Originally - 14 gns. 
Sale Price £5 19s. 6d. 
H.M.V. 540. 

5 valve superhet Radio- 
Gramophone for A.C. mains. 
Originally - 20 gns. 
Sale Price - 12 gns. 
H.M.V. 531. 

10 valve superhet Radio- 
Gramophone with automatic 
record changer. For A.C. 

mains. 
Originally - 70 gns. 
Sale Price - 23 gns. 

H.M.V. 
Mast mie Fat 

Q valve superhet with auto- 

matic record changer. 
Originally - 52 gns. 
Sale Price - 39 gns. 

COLUMBIA 631. 

7 valve superhet automatic 

Radio-Gramophone. 
Originally - 52 gns. 








Sale Price - 18 gns. 
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SURREALISM D/SCLOSURES / 


Terrific Success of the 
— “SURREALIST ” 


ALPHABET 


BY 
€ LAPHAM AND 
D WYER 


The Funniest Record Yet! 
No. FBI465 (1/6) 

A SURREALIST ALPHABET. . 

A SPOT OF FISHING. Humorous 
Sketches by Clapham & Dwyer. 


VARIETY SERIES - 1/6 


ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 
No. FB1430 
CARMEN—Fantasy. Two Parts. 


RAWICZ & LANDAUER 
No. FB143! (Pianoforte Duettists) 
SCHUBERT TIME .. ° 
WALTZ MEMORIES FROM 

VIENNA 

TURNER LAYTON sings— 

No. FB1457 
WHEN EVENING COMES... 
LONELY STREET ... . 
No. FBI458 
’'M A FOOL FOR LOVING YOU 
AU REVOIR (But Not Goodbye) 


LEN FILLIS (Hawaiian “Electric” 
No. FBI432 Guitar Solos) 
SWEET HONOLULU... 
LOVER, COME BACK TO ME 
(from “ The New Moon "’) 


The ROCKY MOUNTAINEERS 
Acc. by The Bunk House Boys 
No. FBI433 
IT AIN’T NOBODY’S BIZ’NESS 
WHAT I DO 
(a) O SUSANNAH. (b) WE’LL 
REST AT THE END OF THE 
TRAIL. 


LES ALLEN and His Canadian 

No. FBI456 Bachelors 

AT THE CLOSE OF A LONG, 
LONG DAY. 

A MELODY FROM THE SKY 


(from Film—“ Trail of the Lonesome Pine *’) 


BILLY MAYERL (Piano Solo) 
No. FB1438 
BILLY MAYERL’S OWN 
SELECTION. Twoparts.... 


NEW DANCE RECORDS—See 
Columbia August List for details 
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‘GRAND PRIX” 
CONDUCTOR 


SELMAR 
moms | MEYROWITZ 


Con. Grand Orch. *SIEGFRIED 


Phil. of Paris 


Nos. DX739-40 (4s. each). IDYLL7 


SIEGFRIED IDYLL (Wagner) 
Four parts on Two records... 


WALTER GIESEKING, Pianofo Solos 
No. LXS14 (6s. - VARIETY SERIES - 1/6 


) 
ALLA TURCA (Allegretto) (from Mozart's HILDEGARDE Sings— 
“ Sonata in A ’’—K331) No. FB1466 
HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH ' (Handel). FRITZ (intro.: “The Village 


PAUL KAUL, Violin Solo een se Dae english and = 


No. DX74I (4s. 


oe IN (Beethoven Op. 50). wo i His B Fri is 


No. FBI459 
HUBERMAN (Violin) be YOU NEVER LOOKED sO 
and Vienna Phil. Orch. . BEAUTIFUL 
Con. by Georg Szell YOU (Both from Film—“ The Great 
Nos. LX509-13 (6s. ea.). Z Ziegfeld ’’) 
CONCERTO IN D FOR ‘. KING’S MARIMBA VIRTUOSO 
VIOLIN AND ORCH. No. FB1436 
Beethoven—Op. 61) : MARIMBA CLASSICS (intro. : 
. Nine arnen Pink vecneds Mn gy ee Melody 
enue fee Aion ae - “ Rubinstein ; Liebestraum, 


(Also in Auto. Coupling Records, Nos. LX8256-60, =. FOR A BEAUTIFUL 
price as standard recording.) DAY 


M R. H ’ i 
es rw te od Baritone NAVY WEEK —Spccial 


CHERRY VALLEY. (With Piano, Violin and Records 


Cello) 
(a) WHERE BE YOU GOING? (b) OVER sASsem yoo St ne 


THE LAND IS APRIL. (Ali music by — 
No. FB1453 (1/6) 
Quilter, and with Quilter at the Piano) . NAUTICAL MOMENTS. Two 
France’s Favourite parts. Con. by Bandmaster G. C. Keen. 
Singer || PORTSMOUTH ROYAL NAVAL 
TINO ROSSI, Tenor No. FBI455 (1/6) _ SINGERS 
No. DB1649 (2/6) rr oo SINGERS—Sea 
REVIENS CHERIE ongs. Two parts. Unaccompanied. 
(comets Deere: | mC genes eR 
DES ay gcNOgiBI4b4 (! 6) 
N edley. Two parts. 
deepdenmmapnadir #5 Con. by Bandmaster W. A. Adams. 


ee 








Both sung in French. 
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Prices not valid in I.F.S 


For other new records this month, 
see Columbia August List, on re- 


quest from your local dealer, or 
post free from Columbia, 98-108, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 
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years, a really splendid singer and a capable actress. 
I did not much care for either of her Cavaradossis— 
Lauri-Volpi and Giuseppe Lugo, or for the singing or 
acting. of the two Scarpias she was called upon’ to 
murder—Sved and Schéffler. 

I shall never forget my first hearing of Flagstad in 
Covent Garden at the dress rehearsal of Tristan. 
American criticisms had raised great expectations that 
her records had confirmed, but even so, I was enrap- 
tured with the beauty, the magnificence and easefulness 
of her voice. She sat completely at ease in the middle 
of the stage, as restfully as if she had been drinking tea 
at home, and poured out such a flood of tone as I have 
never heard from woman’s throat, a tone that rode 
over the orchestra like a _ vast 
modern liner on the ocean. Her 
cébut on May 18th was a triumph 
greater than any I have ever wit- 
nessed. 

You will have gathered from the 
Press that Flagstad is the ideal 
Isolde. I am not yet convinced. 


‘The wonder of the quality of her 
voice, its entrancing timbre, its 
purity, its richness, its éase, its 
glory, brook neither dispute nor 
denial ; this is the voice of which I 
have dreamed ; but my brain and 
previous experiences of Tristan hold 


me unconvinced that Flagstad is 
very Isolde of very Isolde. Her per- 
formance is musically flawless down 
to the last demisemiquaver, it is 
phrased with a heaven-sent instinct 
for moulding a melodic line, it is 
sensitive and lovely to behold ; but 
it is not Isolde. It is too pleasant, 
too even-tempered, too placid: if one listens with 
closed eyes one hears that the voice expresses little but 
variants on amiability. Her tone did not once suggest 
the raging tigress that is the Isolde of the first Act, and 
only rarely did it breathe the nervous sensual ecstasy 
of the love duet. Melchior’s Tristan ran on now 
familiar lines ; neither he nor Kalter (Brangane) could 
long hold our attention while Flagstad’s Isolde was 
there to be heard. List, aided and abetted by Fritz 
Reiner, dragged out King Marke’s addresses to seem- 
ingly interminable lengths, and it was again left to 
Janssen to give the best individual performance. It is 
difficult to speak with restraint of the orchestral per- 
formance. 

In Rosenkavalier we had an entirely new cast—Reth- 
berg, Lemnitz, Andreva, and List. No praise can be 
too high for Rethberg’s singing as singing ; but it 
was only in the last performance that she began to 
attempt to act. List’s Baron Ochs was more Ochs 
than Baron, and Andreva made more of an operetta 
heroine of Sophie than I fancy either Hoffmansthal or 
Strauss would like. Only Lemnitz succeeded in effacing 


Kirsten Flagstad 
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memories of earlier interpreters. Her Octavian was a 
masterpiece of male impersonation, humour, and fine 
singing. 

I prefer not to write of Louise. Sufficient to say that 
it was given three times. After various postponements 
and exaggerated blurbs for some simple illusory effects 
The Tales of Hoffmann was exquisitely played by Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and sung by a very international cast. 
Two of the principals sang in French that both the 
French and I could understand : most of the rest used 
a jargon that bore little recognisable resemblance to 
any known language. I did not hear the impromptu 
Bohéme. 


GLYNDEBOURNE 


Mr. John Christie has added Don 
Gtovanni to the repertoire of the 
Glyndebourne theatre. The Don 
was our old friend John Brownlee, 
who gave a polished, finely sung 
and essentially English reading of 
the part. It is at the moment 
fashionable to extol Pinza’s per- 
formance of this rédle: he looks the 
part and acts it magnificently, but 
I am sure he will agree with my 
contention that his voice is not so 
well suited for the part as is 
Brownlee’s. The Ottavio was Kolo- 
man von Pataky, a singer who, 
from previous experience of his 
work, I regard as having done him- 
self much less than justice at 
Glyndebourne. The Anna, Elvina 
and Zerlina, were Souez, Hellets- 
gruber and Mildmay respectively : 
a satisfactory if not a great trio. Henderson’s Masetto 
was too obviously English for my taste, but Baccaloni 
did his best to adjust the national balance by playing 
Leporello as a dyed-in-the-wool Italian buffo part. 

Cosi fan tutte and Figaro varied only in details from 
last year’s performances. Both were improved in the 
baritone department. Stabile, who should have been 
cast for Don Giovanni, was as good a Figaro as one can 
hope to hear, and Henderson as Guglielmo fitted even 
better than his predecessor into the delightful, artificial 
world of Ebert’s production of Cosi fan tutte. 

The production of Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail was 
far below Glyndebourne’s usual standard. Salvatore 
Baccaloni reduced Osmin to the conventional Italian 
buffo character and floundered his way bravely, but 
incongruously, through the German text which he had 
learned parrot-fashion. Julia Moor has, as yet, neither 
the voice nor the technique for Constanze’s exacting 
music. This is a part for Souez. There was much to 
admire in the performances of smaller parts which were 
admirably filled by Karl Ebert (Bassa Selim), Blondchen 
(Irma Beilke), and Pedrillo (Heddle Nash). 
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CATALANS 


by RODNEY GALLOP 


Spanish H.M.V. 


AE1894. La Santa Espina (E. Morera) and La Nit de PAmor 
(E. Morera). Played by the Cobla Barcelona. 


AE1917. Per Tu Ploro (J. Ventura) and El Toc de POracio 
(J. Ventura). Played by the Cobla Barcelona. 

AE1918. El Saltiro de la Cardina (Bou) and Cap a la Posta 
(M. Serra). Played by the Cobla Barcelona. 


AE1965. Jumy (Garreta) and Catarineta (Botey). 
the Cobla Barcelona. 


Played by 


AE2032. Recordant (J. M. oe and ris, seers (Jose 
Coll). Played by the Cobla la Principal de la Bisbal. 
AE2607. Cangé de Festa (J. Bonaterra) and te de Chaloc 
(Bou). Played by the Cobla la Principal de la Bisbal. 
AE2610. La Sardana de les Monges (Morera) and Les Fulles 
Seques (Morera). Played by the Cobla la Principal de la 

Bisbal. 


AE2611. El Senyor Esteve (Morera) and Llevantina (Bou). 
Played by the Cobla la Principal de la Bisbal. 





HAVE borrowed from John Langdon Davis the name which I 

have set at the head of this note on records of the Catalan 
Sardana. It is that of his attractive little book on Catalonia to 
which you may turn if you want a fuller account of the Sardana 
and the part which it plays in the life of the Catalan people. 


The Sardana, it must be explained, is the national dance of 
Catalonia. It is one of the many links in the Chaim Dance which 
winds its serpentine way through Europe from Greece to the 
Faroe Islands. One of its medieval forms was the “ carole,” a 
Chain Dance done to unaccompanied singing, which has given 
its name to our own Christmas carols. Its origi home was 
Ancient Greece where to the singing of the youths the maidens 
performed in silence a dance representing the windings of the 
Minoan Labyrinth, according to some, and according to others 
the swerving flight of the crane. In neighbouring Provence 
people say that the Farandole, first cousin to the Sardana, was 
brought to Massilia (Marseilles) by Greek colonists from Phocis. 
Be that as it may, the Catalans are very proud of this classical 
connection. 


Curiously enough the name is fairly modern, the Sardana being 
a development of the older Contrapds, which like most Chain 
Dances was done to the unaccompanied singing of the dancers 
themselves. The Contrapds has practically disappeared to-day 
together with the tunes belonging to it, although it survives near 
Olet, and in the evolution of the Sardana song was replaced first 
by the playing of the one-man pipe and tabor ( flaviol and tamboril) 
and later by that curious instrumental combination called a cobla 
which has been built up round them. 


Besides the pipe and tabor, the codbla includes two rustic reed 
instruments, like the clarinet but with the double reed mouthpiece 
of the oboe. These are called “ tiple ” and “‘ tenora.”” There are 
also cornets, trombones and a string bass. Originally, no doubt, 
the Sardana was done to anonymous folk-tunes, but those of to-day 
are all by known composers and belong to the category of 
“‘ popular ” rather than “ folk” music. Their form, however, is 
determined by a very precise tradition, and to this extent they are 
the expression not of the individual artist but of the whole 
Catalan race. 


Just as the codla is built up round the flaviol and tamboril, so the 
Sardana tune is built up round two tiny phrases for this Catalan 
pipe and tabor. For the rest of the time the pipe is generally 
silent, though occasionally, as in Cangé de Festa, its thin skirl may 
be heard describing arabesques over the blare of the brass. The 
first of these phrases, called the Jniroito, is a miniature introduction, 
an invitation to the dance. There now follows what we may call 
the first theme, eight bars in common or 6-8 time, usually for the 
brass or for the whole combination. These are called the compases 
corto or “ short bars.” During this passage the dancers scarcely 


move. They are followed by the sixteen compases largos or “ long 
bars.” This second theme is generally a legato melody for tiple ox 
tenora or both against a 2-4 accompaniment (crotchet and two 
quavers) for the brass. It is the main movement of the dance, 
the dancers, with linked hands, moving first to the left and then to 
the right with long steps. 


Now comes the second of the little phrases for the pipe, called 
the Contrapunto, and the dancers are still. Lastly the “‘ long bars ”’ 
are repeated and the dance comes to an end. This is the traditional 
form of the Sardana Corta or “ short Sardana.”” But in modern 
times it has become lengthened by a series of repeats into the 
Sardana Larga or ‘long Sardana.”” The development and 
sophistication of the dance was largely the work of one man, 
José Maria (Pep) Ventura (6. 1817), a musician whose two 
Sardanas ‘“‘ Per Tu Ploro”’ and “ El Toc de l’Oracio”’ make: 
AE1917 the most enjoyable of the records under review. Of his 
influence the Sardana of to-day shows unmistakable traces. There 
is nothing exotic or recognisably Spanish about it. The themes 
are tuneful and pleasant to the ear. At their best they have a gay 
quality of their own. At their worst they are banal and common- 
place, recalling the international currency of popular music— 
fox-trot and tango, musical comedy and café concert, cornet solo 
and ‘“‘ German ”’ band. 


Quite recently the Sardana has found a champion in no less a 
musician than Constant Lambert. ‘‘ After a surfeit of the 
lachrymose languors of jazz,” he writes, “‘ nothing is more 
exhilarating than the crisp sonority, the unselfconscious gaiety, 
the uncomplaining sentiment of these dances. One of their most 
pleasing features is their complete lack of precocity or ‘ artiness.’ 
They are so strong a tradition that they can afford to admit alien 
influences without succumbing.”’ Bou (whose tunes may be found 
on AE1918, 2607, and 2611) is the most blatantly low-brow of 
the sardanistas, though I can recommend “El Saltiro de la 
Cardina.”” Morera runs him close on AE1894, 2610, and 2611. 
I like his “‘ La Santa Espina,”’ however, and Botey’s “‘ Catarineta.”’ 
Serra, Coll, Tarrides and Bonaterra (AE1918, 2032, and 2607) 
are all typical sardanistas, but Garreta is more sophisticated. At 
one of the Sunday evening concerts broadcast from London 
Regional, Pau Casals conducted in November two very successful 
Concert Sardanas by his own brother Enric Casals and by Juli 
Garreta. The latter’s “ Juny ” on AE1965, though suitable for 
dancing, contains some quite elaborate counterpoint. When all 
is said and done, however, it is not for their musicianship that one 
listens to Sardanas, but for the bitter-sweet sonority of the codla, 
the cheerful lilt of the tunes, and the memories of sunshine and 
blue water which they bring back under our northern skies, and 
for these qualities there is still no one to equal old Pep Ventura, 
so that if you are going to invest in one single record of the 
Sardana, AE1917 is the one to go for. 
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R. BUSBY’S three little volumes, Concert Room 

and Orchestra Anecdotes, published in 1825, are 
rightly described as “‘a mass of useful- and amusing 
matter.” They contain a diverting variety of remini- 
scence and research, a number of jokes, a good many 
of which it must be confessed lie rather heavily, and 
some really interesting descriptions of strange musical 
inventions. 

Who has heard of the Apollonicon, invented and 
exhibited to the public in their great show rooms 
by Flight and Robson ? This curious and magni- 
ficent organ, to quote Dr. Busby, had for its basis 
the cylindrical principle. It not only contrived to 
produce all the different lights and shades of organic 
sound, from the most exquisite softness to the greatest 
degree of tonic force, but imparted to the treble 
pipes a mellifluousness, to the tenor portion of its 
scale a richness, and to its bass 
extremity a dignity and power, 
with which everyone was aston- 
ished ahd delighted. 

It possessed the capacity of 
pouring forth its voluminous 
and voluble sounds, either auto- 
matically, or by the living action 
of the finger. 

The cylinders employed for 
the former of these operations 
were three in number, and each 
of them was no less than six 
feet in circumference. By their 
revolving motion, all the mech. 
anical powers of the complicated 
machine were brought into play, 
and the effect of the combined 
means employed was tremendous. 
It was also furnished with six 
distinct collateral sets of keys, 
which were simultaneously per- 
formed upon by as many per- 
formers. These, acting in concert, developed the 
various powers of the organic construction, and operated 
on the nerves and feelings of the auditors in a truly 
surprising manner. The external dimensions of the 
Apollonicon was about twenty-four feet in height, 
and twenty in breadth, and the expense of building 
it (under royal patronage) was more than ten 
thousand pounds. An engraving of this remarkable 
instrument shows the three immense cylinders set 
horizontally with the six performers’ seats facing them, 
the upper part of the instrument being swathed in 
an impressive curtain, looped with Georgian ropes 
and tassels, and surmounted by the royal coat of 
arms. 


‘“* This curious and magnificent organ . 
Flight & Robson’s Apollonicon 
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A Few Notes from Dr. Busby 


The first player piano seems to have been made 
by the fine old British firm of Clementi, Collard 
& Co. This “curious instrument,” furnished with 
a horizontal cylinder, similar to that of a barrel organ, 
and put into motion by a steel spring, performed 
without manual operation or external force the 
most difficult and intricate compositions ; and by 
comprising in its mechanism two complete instru- 
ments, each independent of the other, it admitted, 
while the operation of the self-actuated instrument 
was proceeding within, of a distinct accompaniment 
on the keys without, which occupy the usual place 
in front, and might be played on at pleasure, with 
or without the self-acting part of the machine. The 
tempo could be accelerated or retarded at pleasure, 
and sforzandi and diminuendi could be produced by 
the slightest motion of the hand applied to a sliding 
ball at the side of the instrument. 

A variation in kind was the 
Cylindrichord, which made its 
appearance in 1825, invented by 
Courcell. This was an admir- 
able and efficient substitute for 
a first-rate performer on the 
pianoforte. A child or servant 
could perform in the very best 
style, quadrilles, waltzes, minuets, 
country dances, etc. Dr. Busby 
says it is altogether different 
from the barrel or self-playing 
piano, but gives no indication 
of what the difference is. 

Hohlfeld, a mechanic of Berlin, 
invented a machine which wrote 
the notes played on the piano 
while the sounds were produced. 
It consisted of two cylinders so 
applied to a piano that, as they 
revolved during the performance, 
one received the paper unrolled 
from the other. By this means, the notes were 
marked by a crayon on the paper, which a spring 
kept in motion. This he presented to the Academie 
in 1752, but that body contented itself with admitting 
the great ingenuity of the contrivance, awarded 
him a handsome gratuity and sent him back the 
machine. It was much too fatiguing to work, and ended 
its existence in an “ accidental conflagration” at a 
country seat near Berlin. 

An ingenious old gentleman who had the mis- 
fortune to be deaf solved his problem thus: “ In 
order,” he says, “‘ to enable myself to hear the sounds 
of a pianoforte, I open the instrument, and placing 
one end of a rod of deal on the bridge that traverses 
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the sounding board, I apply my mouth to the other 
end. By resting this rod firmly on the bridge, and 
holding between my teeth the end that is in my mouth, 
I distinctly hear the most piano passages.” 

An astonishing contrivance was the Panharmonicon, 
invented by a Mr. Maelzel, and here is a placard 
announcing the exhibition of it and other novelties 
in 1814: 

“Mr. Maelzel begs leave to inform the nobility, 
gentry, and the public in general, that he will have 
the honor to exhibit every day (except Friday), at 
eight in the evening, his grand Panharmonicon and 
his Automatical Trumpeter, which have never yet been 
seen in this country and of which he is the inventor. 
The Trumpeter plays: 

1. The Signals of the Cavalry. 

2. A March composed by Mr. Hummel. 
3. An Allegro, by Mr. Pleyel. 

The two latter with accompaniments. 

“Mr. Maelzel will further represent to the view 
of the public, a Hebe, a sublime picture, made trans- 
parent by a double effect of light ; after which the 
Panharmonicon will execute : 


1st, the Overture to Lodoiska, by M. Cherubini. 
and, A Military Symphony, by Mr. Haydn. 
“Afterwards will be seen, a great city on fire. The 
view is taken from the citadel, between which and 
the city the spectator observes several military corps 
filing off with their military music, which is executed 
by mechanism .... 
“The whole will terminate by, 
1st, The Grand Symphony of Mr. Beethoven, so 
well known and admired in London. 
and, An Echo, by M. Cherubini. 
grd, Two French Marches, by Mr. Mocheles, 
which will be executed by the Panharmonicon.” 


The Automatical Trumpeter first appeared as a fine 
manly-looking martial figure in the uniform of a 
trumpeter of the Austrian Dragoons, with his trumpet 
up to his mouth. When his shoulder was pressed, 
he played his Austrian Cavalry signals and some 
Viennese music, and would then change his dress 
into that of a French Trumpeter and perform the 
March and Pleyel’s Allegro, accompanied by a full 
orchestra. The tone of this instrument was said to 
be even more agreeable than the ablest musician 
could produce, because the breath. of man imparts 
to the interior of the trumpet a moisture, which is 
prejudicial to the purity of the sound. Maelzel 
publicly wound this instrument only twice, on the 
left hip. 

What became of that splendid Trumpeter ? 

The Acoucryptophone, or Enchanted Lyre, was exhibited 
in London in 1822. One of the most beautiful and 
striking experiments that has ever been witnessed in 
the philosophy of sound, says Dr. Busby, was invented 
by C. Wheatstone. It was the result of a series of 
original and interesting acoustical investigations, and 
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was in the form of an antique lyre of large dimensions, 
freely suspended from the ceiling by a silken cord. 

Wires were represented by steel rods, and the 
inventor applied a key to a small aperture in the 
body of the: instrument giving it a few turns repre- 
sentative of the act of winding it up, and music was 
instantly heard as if proceeding from the suspended 
lyre. As the sounds continued they varied in their 
effect, and seemed to form a combination of the visible 
lyre with a conical pianoforte and a dulcimer. 

This novelty took part in a grand display at the 
Great Rooms, Spring Gardens, in the same year, 
when the Diaphonic Orchestra awakened the liveliest 
interest among professors and amateurs. Here the 
Oedephone, an equivalent for a band of wind instru- 
ments, was used, and the Compensation Ptanoforte, 
whatever that may have been, and to the sounds of 
these and other musical instruments were added the 
magic tones of 


The Invisible Girl, 


an acoustic illusion which the Doctor leaves to our 
imagination, beyond declaring that the tones of the 
invisible vocalist, from the way by which they were 
conveyed to the ear, produced an effect surpassing 
that of unaided nature, and left the audience (in- 
cluding, I suspect, Dr. Busby) in wonder with respect 
to the quarter from which they proceeded. 

And what about Louis the Eleventh, who said for 
a joke to his maitre de musique, the Abbé Débaigne, 
that he should, of all things, like to hear a concert 
of hogs ? 

The Abbé chose to take him seriously, and collected 
a large number of hogs of various sizes, confined them 
in a large box-like enclosure, with holes of communi- 
cation on one side, where also was a table furnished 
with a certain number of keys, like those of a harpsi- 
chord, but armed at the ends which went through 
the holes with long needles, and so arranged, that, 
when he pressed down the left hand keys, the old 
hogs grunted, and when he touched those on the 
right, the young pigs squeaked ; and by the charming 
mixture of their high and low notes, produced a 
concord of sweet sounds, or an hog-organ. 

Hard on the pigs, but the King laughed heartily, 
so the contrivance was voted a grand success. 

What fun they had in the old days! How tame 
a gramophone recital or an evening of wireless com- 
pared to the rich and varied entertainment, the 
thrill of the unexpected ! 

Wonder has died. Everything gets stale as quickly 
as a margarine cake. Who was not irritated by the 
persistent broadcasting from the Queen Mary on her 
undistinguished maiden voyage? Was there any 
thrill to us in getting futile messages through a barrage 
of atmospherics from a liner no farther away than 
the Atlantic, bellowing in a fog ? 

Oh, for an Invisible Girl or an Automatical 
Trumpeter and a simple mind! Fg 
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‘* Every contrariety existed in his soul. . .” 


N the Continent they have been celebrating the fiftieth 

anniversary of the death of Liszt, and it is significant that 
while the recording companies and the B.B.C. have contributed 
much to the celebration, the concert organizations of London 
have done next to nothing. So once again, “ tinned” music 
has given a lead! 

Writing in this journal a little over two years ago, Mr. Gerald 
Abraham made the usual complaint that we know Liszt by his 
worst work, and that not only the public but many of the pro- 
fession were completely ignorant of a good deal of his undoubted 
achievement. Since then, conditions have improved, and like 
Berlioz, Liszt is coming into his own, albeit slowly. 

Since Liszt represented the Romantic movement in all its 
phases, it is as well to consider that movement before considering 
the composer’s place in it. It is especially interesting that this 
Liszt celebration should follow the publication of Stravinsky’s 
Memoirs, since Stravinsky is surely opposed to every Lisztian 
ideal. Here are two men, whose mental honesty no one can 
doubt. Yet, while Liszt sought to make music a part of life, 
Stravinsky regards it as one might regard the craft of a wheel- 
wright. As in most aesthetic disputes, it is probable that both 
sides are right, but while Englishmen are pondering Stravinsky’s 
theories, it is of immediate importance to press the claims of 
Romanticism, which in its essence is no more connected with 
the nineteenth century than is Christianity. 

The first thing to do is to clear our minds of the religious 
aspect. Liszt was a Roman Catholic, and however much 
English Catholics dissent from Roman theology, they must surely 
acknowledge the profound understanding of human nature as 
exhibited in the Roman Church as a whole. In mundane 
‘matters, Rome understands, where the rest of us only flounder. 
The Editor has written of the English approach to religion 
through the soothing syrup of the organ, which induces a mood. 
Now Stravinsky will have nothing of moods, but I venture to 
suggest that neither would Liszt when it comes to religion. 
Liszt was not an antiquarian, yet he admired Palestrina. There 
was a reason for that. The unfortunate fly in the ointment 
is Parsifal, and if only Liszt had proclaimed against this 
spiritual parody, he would have saved himself a good deal of 
misunderstanding. 
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FRANZ LISZT 


Born 22nd October, 18/1. Died 3/st July, 1886 
by ROGER WIMBUSH 


When Stravinsky says that it is a blasphemy to substitute art 
for religion, we must agree. Yet it is not unreasonable to suggest 
that art can be the handmaid of religion. The Liturgy is a work 
of art, yet for many it is the most efficient guide to God. The 
road may be lit in the oddest manner, even by a few luscious 
chords on the organ, but it is our business to use only the best 
lamps. If we agree that art can serve religion, it is obvious 
that it can be inextricably linked with our lives, and it is the 
Romantic argument, that this is “‘a good thing”? provided we 
maintain a sense of humour (that is, proportion) and never 
lose sight of absolute values. 

Herein lies the achievement of Franz Liszt, who more than 
any other man in the history of the art, planted the Muse on 
the public’s doorstep. In most cases it was taken in, and those 
who believe in the Romantic basis of humanity believe that 
Life was thereby enriched. 

There is no need at this time of day to repeat the spectacular 
triumphs of Liszt’s career, but it must be remembered that 
his life as a travelling virtuoso ended as early as 1847, when he 
gave his last concert for his own individual benefit. There- 
after he devoted his life to the development of his own artistic 
personality and the encouragement of other artists. It is 
important to consider Liszt the Man, for out of the Man came 
the Music, and again it is the Romantic contention that this must 
always be so, with perhaps Bach as the crowning example. 

What manner of man was this who raised the status of the 
professional musician, invented the piano recital, revolutionized 
form, and became a magnet attracting almost every composer 
in Europe to his home ? He was artificial, sensual, heartless 
and cold. On the other hand he was sincere, aesthetic, gentle, 
and zealous. A dual personality ? Jekyll and Hyde? If you 
like. For myself, I should say simply, just a Man. Liszt threw 
himself into all he did with such burning enthusiasm that the 
legend of his excesses should act as a mirror to every man who 
has followed him. In Liszt every aspect of personality was taken 
to its farthest point, with the result that he dominated his epoch, 
and has been a source of debate ever since. 

In our own day, Liszt has been subjected, amongst other things, 
to the analytical mind of Mr. Ernest Newman, but without 
questioning for one moment the facts which Mr. Newman has 
marshalled, it is conceivable that this research was a by-product 
in the author’s monumental estimation of Wagner. That does 
not alter the facts, but it does affect their presentation, and 
when Mr. Newman quotes Cornelius as saying that Liszt climbed 
to fame on the shoulders of Wagner, it is a bitter indictment of 
the morality of Cornelius, the championship of whose cause 
lost Liszt his job at Weimar. As George Robey once remarked : 
“This world is full of longitude and latitude, but very little 
gratitude.” Unfortunately, I have mislaid Mr. Constant 
Lambert’s spirited reply to Mr. Newman’s book on the composer, 
but I remember him telling me that to him the book conveyed 
the impression that if Liszt had refused to go up in a balloon 
he was a coward, whereas if he attempted the flight he was a 
mere exhibitionist. There are indeed some people who can 
do nothing right. 

There can be little doubt that the modern rediscovery of Liszt 
is largely due to the magnificent propaganda of Mr. Lambert, 
and in a lesser degree to Mr. Cecil Gray and the late Bernard 
Van Dieren, who was responsible for the B.B.C. concerts in the 
spring of this year. Another critic with some interesting things 
to say is Professor Edward Dent, and nobody could possibly 
accuse Professor Dent of an excess of adulation for anyone or 
anything. It is also a pleasant surprise to find Mr. Sydney 
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Grew, whose journal should surely be renamed The British 
Bachian, writing in 1924 of Liszt as the noblest figure in musical 
history, and going on to hail him as “ good in all the essentials of 
goodness.” 

We are told that Liszt had no less than twenty-six affairs 
of the heart, but unless we know the circumstances of each 
crisis, this is no more a revelation than the fact that his grand- 
father had twenty-six children. We know that the Countess 
was anxious for him to settle down and hated to see such a man 
wasting himself as a mere idol. But at the time of their liaison 
Liszt had just lost his father and money was wanted. It is 
also the merest humbug to deny any man the little vanities of 
his job, and it is as well to remember that for years Beethoven 
himself was largely known as a phenomenal pianist. 

What does Mr. Grew mean by this “‘ goodness” ? When 
Liszt failed in London, he bore the loss out of his own pocket. 
In 1837, he came to the rescue of Pest after the Danube floods. 
Two years later, when the citizens wished to raise a statue as 
a mark of gratitude, he insisted on the work going to a struggling 
sculptor. In 1845, the Beethoven statue at Bonn was largely 
the result of Liszt’s generosity, When Harriet Smithson died, 
and Berlioz was feeling the apathy of the Parisian public, Liszt 
wrote : *‘ She inspired you, you loved her and sang of her. Her 
work is done.”” There should be no one so callous-as to revile 
the man who sent that message. When, on his death-bed, he 
received an appeal for help, Cosima assured him that she would 
see to it some time. “No. Do it at once,” said Liszt, “ the 
man is in want.” 
meant. 

Before coming to the music, I want to say a word about 
one aspect of Liszt’s work that has a particular significance for 
us to-day, and that is the problem of getting music over. It is 
slowly being brought home to our modern impressarios that it 
is only personality that can fill a hall. We know that Kreisler 
and Gracie Fields can both fill the Albert Hall, irrespective of 
what they propose to do there. Showmanship is a perfectly 
respectable attribute. It was not Liszt’s fault that young women 
sat behind him and plucked out his hair with special tweezers, 
or preserved the dregs of his coffee in phials. He did not present 
the stub of his cigar to the noble lady who carried it in her 
corsage for twenty-five years until the odour gave her away. 
What I am suggesting is that no matter what motive brought 
people into the presence, they were regaled with good music 
well played. It does not matter in the least whether people 
go to Queen’s Hall to admire the cut of Dr. Sargent’s coat or 
to drink beer. What matters is that the tailor and brewer 
become subservient to the music, and through his dynamic 
personality Liszt introduced the masters to thousands of people. 

You may laugh at the operatic fantasias, but this was the 
way to begin the knotty problem of “ appreciation”? when 
everybody went to the opera. It was Liszt who brought the 
nine symphonies of Beethoven into the homes of the people, by 
transcribing them for the piano. He did the same service for 
Bach, and his reverence for Schubert resulted in what many 
consider his finest work in this field. Those of us who believe 
in the gramophone should never forget this pioneer work. 

As a composer, Liszt, like Beethoven, had his three periods. 
His own pianistic genius was stimulated by the virtuosity of 
Paganini, who inspired not only the studies bearing his name, 
but practically the whole of Liszt’s early works. If any still 
doubt the artistic integrity of the man, let them remember that 
the twelve Etudes d’Execution Transcendantes, written originally 
for display, were later revised in the experience of the composer’s 
maturity. Berlioz was his orchestral inspiration, and like Berlioz, 
his orchestral skill was largely inborn. He had little time to 
learn. The fifties found Liszt at Weimar, carrying out an 
enterprising programme at the Court Theatre and writing most 
of his orchestral work. The rest of his life represents, in his 
own words, his vie trifurquée, divided between Rome, Weimar 
and Budapest. His ecclesiastical duties, the great sorrow brought 
about by the last-minute ban on his marriage, and his unrivalled 
experience as a practising musician, combined to produce those 


That, I think, is what Mr. Grew must have 
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enigmatic, not to say prophetic, last works. The piano pieces 
of this period reveal an economy strangely in contrast to the 
popular conception of the composer, and the harmonies show 
Liszt to be the forerunner of Debussy, as he was the forerunner 
of almost every composer who has followed him. Sibelius’s 
great Seventh Symphony is not wholly revolutionary when we 
remember Liszt’s epic Piano Sonata. 

As for the Faust Symphony, Mr. Lambert has described 
it as one of the most elaborate and sustained pieces of construc- 
tion in the whole of musical history. He goes on to say: “It 
is a dramatic symphony in the true sense of the phrase ; that is 
to say, the dramatic feeling is at one with the symphonic form.” 
He further points gut that the opening theme is as integral a 
part of the work as is the opening phrase of Beethoven’s Fifih 
Symphony, an important argument in the face of those who deny 
Liszt’s ability to develop his ideas. To those who call the tune 
representing ‘“‘the man of action” blatant, Mr. Lambert 
replies: ‘‘ The point here is a psychological one. We are not 
dealing with Siegfried as hero, but with Faust imagining himself 
to be a hero. It is a question not of cast-iron heroism, but of 
malleable heroics.”” In that sentence, Mr. Lambert not only 
shows his own understanding, but shows up the defective thinking 
of so much Liszt criticism. 

Space is running short, and it is impossible to do more than 
mention the symphonic poems, born from a reading of Victor 
Hugo, and introducing the famous device of theme transforma- 
tion to blossom later in the Wagnerian leit-motif, or the songs, 
which are virtually unknown, Just one point. Professor Dent 
stresses the French background to Liszt, and supports his 
argument by suggesting that those songs to French texts are 
far and away the best in this field. It is an interesting suggestion 
which readers might like to pursue for themselves. 

It would be idle to give a complete catalogue of recorded 
Liszt, but certain records are outstanding. Such are the 
Faust Symphony under Meyrowitz, where the coarseness of 
the French fiddles is balanced by the exquisite wood-wind 
playing, which makes the second movement indispensable to 
everyone, Horowitz in the Sonata, Mazeppa in both versions, 
by Petri and Fried respectively, Meta Seinemeyer in the Liedes- 
traum in its original form and Claudio Arrau in The Fountains 
at the Villa d’Este, a magnificent example of the later Liszt. 

A few of the songs have been done by Sigrid Onegin, Emmy 
Bettendorf and Richard Tauber. Faust was perhaps the biggest 
surprise the gramophone has ever sprung on an unsuspecting 
public. After that, anything is possible, so it may not be crying 
for the moon to ask for the ten other poems, Dante (the Sonata 
and the Symphony), more songs and a bigger selection from 
the Années de Pelerinage. 

Say what you like, Liszt was the outstanding figure of his age, 
and as a musician—in the widest sense of that term—has had 
few equals in the entire history of the art. All I have tried to 
do is to increase the vision of the modern music lover in estimating 
his work. The problem remains, as it must with all giants, and 
there could be no more fitting end to a study of Liszt than these 
words, taken from a letter written by his daughter a few years 
after his death: ‘‘ How can I give you a correct portrait of my 
father ? From my childhood’s days, when he used to pass and 
re-pass before me, to the end of his life, the impression he made 
on me was that of a fantastic, saga-like phenomenon. . . . My 
mother told me that at her first meeting with him, when he 
was about twenty, she thought some figure out of Hoffmann 
stood before her in the flesh. To say that he was ‘ good,’ 
that he was ‘ intelligent,’ that he was a ‘ great composer’ 
or a ‘ great virtuoso’ or a ‘ pious believer’ is all inaccurate. 
Every contrariety existed in his soul, and I could just as easily 
set forth that absolutely mundane being in terms of the ascetic. 
Boundless greatness in the apprehension of all things, and ardour 
—these two qualities before all I would predicate of him—from 
these came the originality of his ideas. But further than that 
I would not venture to try to depict him for others, for I would 
of necessity become involved in antitheses that would reduce 
it all to confusion.” But Cosima had married Wagner ! 
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Here is a list of German records we have in stock, offered at these special ® 











prices, that cannot be-replaced once our present stocks are sold : 
HAYDN, Michael. Deutsche Messe. Munich Cathedral Choir, conducted by 
Prof. Berberich. 4 10-inch records 2/9 each 
DI LASSO, Orlando. Kyrie and Sanctus from the Mass “ Bell’ Amphitrit 
Altera.” Choir of All Saints’ Church, Munich. 2/9 
SCHUBERT. Deutsche Messe. Choir of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, and 
State Opera Orch., Vienna, under Prof. Habel. 3 10-inch records 2/9 each 
BRUCKNER. Locus iste and Os justi. Munich Cathedral Choir under Prof. 
Berberich. 2/9 
SCHUBERT. The 2grd Psalm. Choir of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna. . 2/9 
CALDARA. Lauda anima mea. _L. Siegrist (soprano), Irma Drummer (alto), 
Hermann Gallos (tenor), Karl Ettl (bass), with 
Salzburg Cathedral Choir and Orchestra. 2/9 
SCHUBERT. Litaney from the feast of “ All Souls.’”? Grenzen der Mensch- 
heit. Leo Schutzendorf (bass). 4/- 
VITTORIA. Gloria from the Mass “ Vidi speciosam,”’ and 
DI LASSO. Ad te levavi animam meam. Offertorium for the first Sunday 
in Advent. Choir of All Saints’ Church, Munich. 4/- 
HAYDN, Joseph. Lass mich Deine Leiden singen, and 
HAYDN, Michael. Tenebrae factae sunt. Salzburg Cathedral Choir. 4/- 
MOZART. Quaere superna. Lucy Siegrist (soprano), and Bei Dir, O 
Quell des Lebens. Aria from “ David the Penitent.”’ 
Hermann Gallos (tenor) with Vienna S.O. Orch. 4/- 
MOZART. Kronungsmesse. Maria Keldorfer-Gehmacher (soprano), Irma 
Drummer (alto), Hermann Gallos (tenor), Richard Mayr (bass), and 
Choir and Orch. of Salzburg Cathedral. 4 12-inch records 4/- each 
MOZART. Benedictus from the Mass in B major, No. 13, and Agnus Dei from 
Kronungsmesse. Maria Odermatt (soprano) with Choir and Orch. 4/- 
LISZT. Tu es Petrus from the oratorio “ Christus.” Choir of St. Hedwig’s 
Cathedral, Berlin, and 
HAYDN. Qui tollis peccata mundi from the Nelson Mass in D. Louis van 
de Sande (baritone) with Choir of St. Hedwig’s Cathedral. 4/- 
SCHUBERT. Die Allmacht and Pax Vobiscum. Leo Schutzendorf (bass). 4/- 
BRUCKNER. Tota pulchra es Maria. Hermann Gallos (tenor) with Vienna 
S.O. Orch., and The Lament of the Prophet Jeremiah. 
Male Voice Choir of Salzburg Cathedral. 4/- 
CORNELIUS. Thy Kingdom come and Lead us not into temptation, from 
The Lord’s Prayer. Augusto Garayello (baritone). 2/9 
Gregorian Choral, sung by the Choir of The White Fathers in St. Irminen. 4/- 


Dicit Dominus and Jubilate. Communio and offertorium for the 2nd Sunday 
after Epiphany. Maria Laach and Choir. 2/9 


Christmas Song (Adam) and Jesulein zart. Louis van de Sande with Choir 
of St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, Berlin. 2/9 


Laeta dies. Alleluja Vir Dei Benedictus. Melodie for the 5th Sunday after 
Whitsun. Maria Laach with Choir. 2/9 


Meestern, ich dich grube and Ave Maria (Arcadelt). Mixed Choir and 
Orch. of St. Hedwig’s Cathedral. 2/9 


Have you had 
the August 
copy of the 
“ Rimington 
Review”? ? 


LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 


Gerrard 1171. 





42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 


R.V.W. RECORD CABINET 
An entirely new and patented system. 
Easy reference, absolute safety and 
freedom from warp. Made to expand 
like a bookcase—always complete but 
never finished. 

50/- per section for 100. 


R.V.W. FIBRE CUTTER 

If this is not the best fibre cutter you 
have ever had at any price you can 
have your money refunded any time 


within 10 days. 
4/6 each. (Spare blades 6d. each.) 


STORIES OF THE OPERA 
Told in real story form. Details of 106 


operas. Published at 12/6. 
Our price 5/-. 


UNIVERSAL NEEDLES 
A non-metallic needle of great toughness 
and exquisite tone. It eliminates surface 
noise and reduces record wear to its 
minimum. 
Pick-up Special 2/- pkt. 
Gramophone 2/- pkt. 


THE UNIVERSAL POINTER 


A simple and perfect little sharpener 
for all round needles. 
Price 5/-. 


THE RIMINGTON REPRODUCER 
A combined radio and gramophone 
described by those who have bought it 
as the most perfect reproduction they 
can imagine. A complete catalogue 
will be sent you on request. 

Price 63 guineas, 


THE RIMINGTON REVIEW 

Part of our Service to all our record 
clients. It is published monthly. The 
August issue contains full details of 
all the above—an honest review of the 
August records and many other 
items of gramophonic interest. A 
specimen copy will be sent you on 
request. 


IMINGTON VAN WYCK.I®  eeeete 


monstrations. No 
record is ever 
touched with a 
metal needle. 


Hours 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. THURSDAYS 9.30 A.M. TO I P.M. 
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and critical 
review of 
recent record- 
ings,” to give 
it its full 
title is pub- 
lished on 
the first of 
every month 
and usually reaches our customers in England on 
thatday. The Monthly Letter, which in these days 
runs to six closely printed foolscap pages is quite 
the most reliable and well-informed buying guide 
for all who are interested in records of good music. 


It is sent free to all our record customers. 


The Monthly Letter contains ‘the refreshing and 
unbiased opinions of the music lover, the concert- 
goer and technical expert and praises or criticises 
with equal enthusiasm all the latest record issues. 


With our large stock of perfect records, never 
touched with steel, our good packing, andimmediate 
despatch for home and foreign orders, we suggest 
you send us your next enquiry. Send also for a 
specimen copy of the Monthly Letter and the Art 
of Record Buying, that ‘‘key”’ to all the catalogues. 


Special purchase terms 


are available for the purchase of Society works and 
other records. No interest is charged for credit not 
exceeding six months. It is a wonderful help 
when building a library of classical records. 





The Art of Record Storing 


consists in keeping your records readily acces- 
sible, free from warping and as dust-proof as 
possible. We make sectional storage that grows 
with your collection as well as finely built 
cabinets to hold a few hundreds or thousands 
of discs. Our albums are reasonably priced. 
They do not warp records. There is a wide 
range of capacities and colours including some 
lovely blues and yellows for the modern sunny 
setting. Loose-leaf leather covered index 
books cost 4/6. 
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« DAVEY RADIO » 


has had a great success last month. We have 
made the amplifiers and supplied two com- 
plete recording machines for the Empire 
Exhibition at Johannesburg. We hope that 
many of our customers in South Africa who 
visit this Exhibition will try out their voices 
and let us know results. And while on the 
subject of amplifiers, there are many who 
use their Radio for news alone. For them 
the Davey Electric reproducer for records 
is well worth hearing. There is nothing on 
the market that nearly approaches its 
quality of reproduction. The price is £40. 


The Famous 
Hand - Made Gramophones 


at the recently reduced prices are main- 
taining a steady popularity. Schools are 
showing the greatest interest and we urge 
all music teachers at least to send for further 
details or come and have a demonstration 
in the holidays. A Hand-Made Gramo- 
phone can be guaranteed to make teaching 
easier and secure encouraging results. 
Everything that is on the record is heard: 


ACCESSORIES 


Three Star Fibres - = 40 for 2/- 

FIBRE ae ee ore md 100 for 2/- 
NEEDLES for voice chamber music. 

for Radiograms, 20 for 1/3 

















This remarkable preparation pre- 
serves records, is clean and easy to 
apply, gives better definition and 
detail, increases high note response. 


DAVEY 
DRESSING 














We supply and fit the best electric 
motors for Alternating or D.C. at the 

ble - Ne one who 
has had an —_ ic drive would ever 
willingly go to clockwork. The 
ample reserve of power makes for 
better reproduction. 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 











E. M.G. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


With Goodwood and the endfof the London Season a lull 
falls on the recording studios and factories as well as on Mayfair, 
and the telephone rings but who is to answer? The E.M.I. 
holidays come to an end on the roth, but the Decca factory is 
only closing for the inside of next week, and Crystalate carries 
on unperturbed ; while the radio world is agog with its all-wave 
models for the annual Radiolympia. Apparently the musical 
instrument industry has been invited this year to show its 
pianos, accordions, &c., but the response has been far from 
representative ; and the R.M.A. is providing 
its Own variety entertainment instead of 
handing this side of the exhibition to the 
3.B.C. as heretofore. So it will be a 
Radiolympia with a difference this year, 
and rumour is busy with a new instrument 
from the Hayes factories which will have 
a “ magic eye.’? But this may be Betty 
Martin. Anyhow, we shall all know by 
the 15th when the exhibition starts. 


On the Road 


Our staff photographer made “ Dennis 
McCarthy ” pose outside the office in 
Soho Square before starting on his summer 
rambles. He is an old actor, who has 
kept in touch with us for several years and 
who writes remarkable letters chiefly about 
films and radio, with which diversions he 
manages to keep vividly au fait. Last winter 
he was very ill in Nottingham, and when 
spring came he reached London and wrote 
as follows : 

** Sir, I shall not be out Monday. Ido 
not feel strong enough and then when I 
do come out I shall have to walk away just 
like Charlie. If I could only stay in London one day just to 
have a look at dear old London. Sir, there is no place like it. 
I have but a little longer to live, you can’t kid me. I’m all 
burnt up. I’m like poor Lowell Sherman of Hollywood in 
his film, ‘ What price Hollywood.’ Poor Lowell. I knew 
him. He just lived his own life. Same as John Gilbert. We 
of the stage know. Who cares? But when we go they miss 
us. I just want to walk around for a few hours in St. James’ 
to have a last look at the old landmarks I once knew. I may 
see the ghost of poor Sir Herbert Tree. I was with him for 
three years. We all loved him. His death was a blow to the 
Drama. What would he have said if hé could have seen the 
present Hollywood film of a ‘ Tale of Two Cities ’ now in London. 
What a film sensation, what beautiful acting. But .at what 
a cost, five million dollars. Good old Sam. He has shown 
us the real Dickens at last. Pay, of course it will pay, time and 
time again. Why can’t London put on such fine acting. They 
won’t put up the dough. What, I’m film crazy? No, Sir, I 
love talent. I love art, that’s why I want to have just a last 
look. The war cut short my real chance, otherwise I might 
have done well. But no matter, I hope to see you soon.” 

The upshot was that a friend of ours gave us a Dulcetto portable 
for him, money was found for him to buy a perambulator (3s. 6d.) 
in Bermondsey, and one fine day he arrived to collect the portable 
and a bundle of records ; and off he went into the blue. 

If any of our readers recognise him on his travels will they 
please do what they can to replenish his repertoire of records— 
and make acquaintance with a great character ? 


Publicity 
No sooner were those quite charming H.M.V. book-stops 
gracing our tables and luring us to the intellectual life than 
from the same source came the H.M.V. playing cards to divert our 
B2 


Dennis McCarthy 


attention. They are of the finest De La Rue quality, in blue 
or red, and are obtainable from all H.M.V. accredited dealers. 
Don’t miss the chance—if you want cards. 

Another ingenious form of publicity was exploited at the 
opening of the Fayre Club in South Kensington, while Capt. 
Victor Cazalet, M.P., and Mr. K. C. Gandar Dower were 
playing a demonstration match in the squash racket court. 
In the adjoining cocktail bar panels on the walls were being 
decorated with the sketches and signatures of most of the well- 

known people who were present. At the 
top of the panel allotted to the B.B.C., 
visitors will find the tracing of a gramo- 
phone record inscribed “ Heigho, Come 
to the Fayre,” and signed by our London 
Editor. No one, except perhaps Mr. 
Stephen Wadey, the organiser, seemed to 
know what it or he had to do with the 
B.B.C. 


Gramophone Societies 


We go to press too early to report the 
result of the meeting in London at which 
delegates discussed the proposal for a 
federation of gramophone societies which 
Mr. W. W. Johnson advocated in last 
month’s GRAMOPHONE. Meanwhile, some 
societies are carrying through the summer 
season, others are in process of formation 
for the autumn, and an Aberdeen reader 
writes that the informal meetings at 
Bowman’s Music Saloon, 349, Union 
Street, are suspended till the end of 
September. These meetings-are fortnightly 
and one of the aims is to present music 
infrequently heard on radio or in concert 
room, recourse to Connoisseur catalogues and Society albums 
being the general rule. 

Another sign of the times is that the Edinburgh Music Club 
(13, Alva Street) has started a gramophone library at 79, George 
Street for records of good music. A deposit of 12s. is paid by 
members and 6d. “‘ on account of preliminary expenses,”’ apart 
from the scale of charges for the borrowing of records, the bulk 
of which are privately owned. 


Records of the Month 

It should be noted that the amalgamation of the Pianomaker 
and Music Seller has led to the publication of the complete guide 
to current records in a new format (8vo) by the Pianomaker, 
the first number carrying the May, Mid-May, June and Mid- 
June supplements. The price is 5s. a year. 

The Music Seller had made this venture popular already, 
and in its new form it is very handy. 


A Muted Trumpet Note 


The winner of the Opera-Oratorio competition last month 
was obviously a wise man. For the prize Mr. Meek chose the 
three albums and twenty records of Cosi fan tutte. But did we 
flinch ? Slightly perhaps. However, a bargain’s a bargain, 
and the prize offered was “an opera or a complete oratorio.” 
So he got that great treasure. 

We published a critical letter from Mr. Moore Orr last month, 
which has brought reassuring protests from other readers. It 
would be tiresome to print nothing but letters of appreciation, 
but here are two extracts which are typical. From Western 
Australia: ‘‘ THz GRAMOPHONE is a journal which I cannot 
afford to do without. It has been read with interest for ten 
years now, and there is no other English publication which 
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could be a substitute. For a modest shilling a month one gets 
a great deal of information which, if supplemented by the 
judicious purchase of records and the use of a moderately good 
gramophone, can alter one’s whole outlook as regards the amount 
and variety of beautiful music there is to get acquainted with. 
That has been the case with me, and the credit goes to THE 
GRAMOPHONE. Long may it thrive.” 
From Lee-on-Solent: ‘Although I place confidence in the 
— reviews, I have learnt to be guided to a much greater 
extent by the reports appearing in THE GRAMOPHONE, as I realise 
that sound technical judgment is, in this case, allied to musical 
appreciation, and that you are not such a slave to frequency 
response curves as to allow these to override the judgment 
of your ear.” 


Correction 

By a slip—not W. R. A.’s—the Haydn Symphony in E flat 
No. 99, reviewed on p. 61 last month was labelled ‘‘ London.” 
It is not. 
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The Encyclopedia 


** The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia of Recorded Music,”’ 
compiled by R. D. Darrell, with a Foreword by Laurence Gilman, 
is firmly bound in blue cloth, comprises 574 large octavo pages 
with the recorded works and brief biographies of 681 composers, 
and costs $3.50 in U.S.A., or 14s. in Great Britain. That it 
is essential to every gramophone owner of serious intent and to 
every dealer of any importance is obvious at a first glance through 
the well-printed pages. Arthur Bliss, for instance, is up to date, 
with a note on “ withdrawn recordings ”’ as well. He takes 
half a column, while Wagner, whose records are treated with 
amazingly full and compressed detail, takes 55 columns. 

The price is extremely moderate, and we congratulate the 
Gramophone Shop of New York on an achievement that we 
should dearly have liked to forestall ! 

To help readers we have ordered a number of copies which 
can be obtained from us, price 14/-. 


‘BOOK REVIEWS 


Friends and _ Fiddlers. 
(Dent, 5s.). 

“* Music is to be played, not talked about,”’ said a professional 
friend of Mrs. Bowen’s, and proceeded, a moment later, to 
launch into its passionate defence for half an hour, when someone 
dared to suggest that it was the least taxing, mentally, of the arts. 

Mrs. Bowen plays music with ardour, and cannot resist talking 
about it as well. She toiled at the violin from the age of seven, 
and loved even its early screeches while her neighbours’ children 
meowed derisively outside. She is a perfect example of the 
enthusiastic amateur of chamber music, a race that survives in 
defiance of radio and gramophone. There is a little world of 
contented people who come together simply to make music, 
to enjoy among themselves the secret ecstasy of ensemble playing, 
whose execution is often mediocre, and whose performance 
might possibly fail to give pleasure to anyone but themselves. 
There is no doubt that, whatever suffering they may ‘inflict on 
their unmusical or, worse still, musical friends and neighbours, 
they themselves are supremely blessed. 

As is so often the case, it was the mother’s influence in the 
author’s childhood which inspired her young family’s passion 
for music. She was not really a musician herself ; she simply 
loved music. Mrs. Bowen tells how as a child she sat on the 
red parlour sofa with her mother and heard the Kreutzer 
Sonata for the first time. 

““T remember my legs dangling, the pressure of my mother’s 
hand round my fingers and her quick smile answering mine. 
I whispered, ‘ What is it, mother ?’ She said, ‘ It’s Beethoven, 
child ’—and I was a little offended that she could have thought 
me so stupid. But I know now that she could not more richly 
have answered my question.” 


By Catherine Drinker Bowen. 


Mrs. Bowen is modest about her own performance on the 
fiddle, but I suspect it of being of a pretty high order. That, 
however, can only be surmise. What is beyond dispute is that 
this book about friends and fiddlers is first-rate entertainment, 
full of vividly told anecdote, humour and good thinking. She 
debunks in one page the nonsense that is talked about the 
** meaning ”’ of music, with a diverting comparison of Niemann’s 
and Specht’s interpretations of the Brahms F minor Piano 
Quintet. One quotation from these alone is enough to prove 
the futility of this sort of thing : 


Niemann 
* The finale... . 
of the minor key 
thoroughly contented 
jovial, inclined to all sorts of 
amusing . little rhythmical 
tricks, and altogether sport- 


in spite 


Specht 
“The introduction to the 
finale . . . leads to a rondo 
which takes its ease and yet 
seems to find no comfort. 
Restless semiquavers in thirds 
succeeded by quavers, pulse 


tively disposed.” through it; the whole is 
relentlessly whipped onward 
by syncopation ; the curiously 
songless exclamatory second 
subject, with its jerking up- 
beat, brings no ray of light 
into the movement.” 


** A little evening of music and how not to do it,” amusingly 
tells of the trap set for a professional musician invited to have 
a little music with good amateurs in a friendly way. Of course 
a very small party of really musical people had surreptitiously 
been invited by the hostess, so eager to give pleasure, to enjoy 
the free entertainment. Though the professional will play to 
and with his friends till sunrise, he naturally objects to being 
exploited. Marguerite d’Alvarez, when she was asked to sing 
after a dinner party given by a rich- New York woman simply 
said : “‘ Why should I sing? Have I eaten more than anyone 
else ?”’ This incident does not occur in the book, and the 
guest of honour in Mrs. Bowen’s story “‘ behaved perfectly,” but 
escaped as soon as he could to his church and played the organ 
to her. 

One more quotation from this quotable book. At another 
party, this time a genuine gold chair, “ artists specially engaged ” 
party, she sat waiting for the music to begin: 

** There was a stir near the door. Into the room swept, darted, 
danced, a woman, tiny, with black straight hair and the quick 
movements of a bird. It was as though, suddenly, air had 
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blown into this place, air rich and exciting as wine. I leaned 
to the left and asked somebody in pale blue, ‘ Who is it ? Oh, 
who is it?’ And the lady turned slowly and said, ‘ Don’t 
you know ? It’s Bori.’ 

‘“‘Had she said, ‘It’s Mrs. Smith’ it would have made no 
difference. An eagle had swept into this satiny nest, bringing 
with it air from the mountains and the sound of wings. I said, 
‘Look at her! Look at her face! She puts them all out like 
a light. And yet she’s not really handsome, and she’s so little. 
What is it? Is it her genius? Is it... the fight she has 
fought ?” 

“The blue satin lady turned again to the door ; she leaned 
forward. ‘I see what you mean... But—I don’t know. 
Now, you take all my friends’ faces ... These people here 
are all my friends. ... Oh, you mustn’t think my friends 
haven’t nice faces. . . They have lovely faces. But they haven’t 
got... they’re not... .’” Fe. 


Music : an Introduction to its Nature and Appreciation. 
By W. J. Turner. (Pitman, 5s.). 

Mr. Turner, a poet, is best when thinking poetically around 
music: then, he is always helpfully suggestive and often wise 
and warming. He makes us want to hear the music, and share 
his pleasure and profit. But bees begin to buzz: he tiresomely 
nags at Wagner, and at teachers and critics. If he would dig 
that out of his book, drop most of the attempts to be a teacher 
himself (for there he is not always reliable: pages 56 and 58, 
eg.), and just let his poetic mind free, his hundred and _ fifty 
pages could be more fruitfully filled. Almost every new book on 
music makes me more certain that writers try to do too much 
in inadequate space, and to take in too many sorts of readers 
at once. These scraps of theory—notation, acoustics, and the 
rest of it—rarely fit into any clear scheme, or do anybody much 
good. The last half-dozen chapters will give plenty to think 
over (letting King Charles’s head vanish from mind, as I wish 
Mr. Turner would do). Gramophiles will enjoy a good long 
disquisition on Toscanini, one of the author’s heroes. I could 
quote several good pointers: this, for example, about dis- 
tinguishing genuine originality from the clever craftsman’s 
strivings: (the latter’s) ‘‘ originality is confined wholly to the 
material, whereas the originality of genius is more subtle and 
resides rather in his personal method than in his material.’’ 
These bits of solid sense, and the good feeling that poetic 
sensibility elsewhere evokes, help us to forgive those poorer parts 
of the book of which I can only say that, as a music teacher, 
Mr. Turner is a jolly good poet. There are seventeen portraits 
of composers, mostly dreadful (the pictures, I mean). These, 
I fear, are likely to deepen the idea that some people have, 
that composers are a rum lot. I could have liked a portrait 
of Mr. Turner. W. R.A. 


The Record Collector’s Guide. American Celebrity Discs. Com- 
piled by Julian Morton Moses : published by Concert 
Bureau, College of the City of New York. U.S.A. (Price, 
1 Dollar.) 

This little volume may be called the American counterpart of 
Recorded Memories. 1 say “little volume ”’ because it is somewhat 
smaller in size, and less pretentious in style than was its fore- 
runner ; but its scope, although confined to American celebrity 
issues by the Victor and Columbia Companies, is wider, covering 
the years 1903 to 1g11. It contains the records of seventy-one 
artists, occupying forty pages, with something like forty titles to 
a page. 

I can well believe the compiler’s assurance in his preface that 
his task in collecting the complete lists of titles, to say nothing of 
the dates of the artists’ birthdays (which department has a special 
note to itself), and of each of their records, was no easy one. 
Information has been difficult enough to obtain in England, but 
in America I believe that things are a good deal worse. 
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Not the least interesting feature of the Guide are the notes on 
the artists, which although brief to the point of terseness, are 
never dull; and although Mr. Moses is at pains to stress his 
faith in the pristine superiority of the original issues over later 
re-pressings, and in the greater susceptibility of earlier recording 
methods to artistry rather than to vocal opulence, he manages to 
reveal a lightheartedness in. his comments which contrasts 
comically with the more earnest tone of Recorded Memories. 

Notwithstanding that the early Victors are seldom met with in 
the Eastern side of the world, the Guide will have immense 
practical utility there for the light it throws upon the notable 
Columbia issues of 1909 and 1910, which are certainly “‘ collectors’ 
pieces ’’ for most enthusiasts ; but apart from mere usefulness, it 
is a publication which steps automatically into history on the 
strength of its contribution to our knowledge of pioneer recordi.ig ; 
and readers of “‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ will be shortsighted indeed 
if they grudge a mere dollar (plus 4} cents for postage) for a little 
book which will completely fascinate them, even if it causes them 
to go breakfastless on the morning of its arrival. 

Collectors may rest assured that the work has been well and 
truly done. Mr. Moses, who is a person of some consequence in 
musical New York, is one of the earliest adherents of ** C. C.,” 
and is thoroughly steeped in the traditions of our craft. 

It now only remains for the appearance of a volume covering 
the whole collector’s field of the Italian Fonotipia Company for 
our literature to become firmly established ; indeed, unless the 
hints I have received prove false, a large-scale work, taking this 
issue in its stride, is already in contemplation ‘‘ somewhere in 


Europe.” P. G. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Art of Film Production. 
(Pitman, 5s. net.) 


Jean Sibelius. By Karl Ekman. 


By Andrew Buchanan. 


(Wilmer, 12s. 6d. net). 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA 


Grand Orchestre Philharmonique, Paris (Meyrowitz) : 
Siegfried Idyll (Wagner). Columbia DX739-40 
(12 in., 8s.). 

No sooner have I sent back the Idyll sets secondly reviewed 
last month (page 60), than another comes at me. I ran over 
the leading points of the music in January (page 325). In 
fuller clarity (with ever high respect for Mr. Newman’s pene- 
tration), it should be pointed out that the Jdyll, showing the 
way to Wagnerian symphonic thought, is a particularly precious 
possession. It is not in any typical symphonic style ; it evolves. 
Symphonic form should grow like trees. Mr. Newman puts 
it: “Form is here function, and function is form, as in the 
fugue.” Alas, when we have to try to “ teach Form”! But I 
must refer those who seek more light to the three Sunday 
Times articles of 1931, which we hope will be reprinted, 
with many more of this great critic’s lantern-bearing expeditions. 
On a point of fact: in another article Mr. Newman said that 
the themes were thought out for an instrumental (quartet) work 
before finding place in the opera and the Jdyll. I have lately 
been pondering much, for a new book, a lot of the puzzles of 
musical asthetics: why and how music affects us, and how 
it does it. When one comes to try to compare modern music 
with modern art, then the brain-ache begins! I used to put 
a lot of stress on the “ logic ” of music, but I am less sure now 
what that “ logic ” means, and what is the value of this element. 
The Idyll is a document highly recommended to all inquirers ; 
to all the rest, equally highly recommended as a surcease from 
care, a stimulus to the good life, or what you will. Do these 
French friends transport me aloft with the best ? Sometimes, 
as in their strong line-drawing ; sometimes, by being a little 
less resilient (side 1, 2} ins., ¢.g.), they slightly draw (not get) 
me down. Is the tune at side 2fin., prim, rather than dewily 
innocent ? It is a measure of one’s basic pleasure in any good 
recording, such as this, that one has to listen for the tiniest 
things. Does it, again, flow with the perfect amber-clear, 
honey-sweet compulsion ? Is the tone of the Frenchmen, near 
the end of side 2, when that exquisite fresh impulse arises 
in the music, heavenly rich ? I remember Wagner’s dedica- 
tion: “ Triebschen Idyll, with Fidi’s bird-song and orange 
sunrise, as a symphonic birthday greeting from Richard to 
Cosima.”” The sun having arisen, side 3 burns with Gallic 
fire. Here the orchestra seems at its best. If on side 4 
“ expression ” seems a shade heavily laid on, many will think 
that the music takes no hurt thereby. The recording, for which 
at 8s. I am thankful, sounds faithful to the conductor’s firm 
idea of the music. Subtler weaving is possible, for the texture 
and form are here part of a remarkable growth: it is more than 
a “piece”: you hear it growing, as you see the plants on a 
cinema film grow. The wonder of growth fills you, and the 
sense of the universality of the music’s tenderness blots out the 
universe of folly and hate. 





*Huberman and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Szell) : 
Violin Concerto (Becthoven) ; with Sarabande and 
Double from First Partita (Bach) (unaccompanied. 
violin). Columbia LX509-13 (12 in., 30s.). 

A warm welcome to this recording, which stands high for 
truth and persuasiveness. How could anybody, at that firs: 
hearing in 1806, have missed knowing that two-thirds of it ai 
least was in the masterpiece class? I put it thus mildly. 
because I have never been able to reconcile myself to thos 
rondo concerto finales: however good of their kind, they are 
never good enough: what could be, to match this searching slow 
movement ? Yet Mr. Lawrence Sommers quoted in Music 
and Letters for January, 1934, the report of two respectable 

journals, one of which said that the work had “ originality anc 

some beautiful passages,’ but that “‘ the critics were unanimou: 
that the construction was weak.” The other merely said tha: 
the soloist, Clement, played the concerto “‘ with his habitua! 
elegance and clarity.” The music was not often heard, fo: 
years. Joachim, one of whose cadenzas we have here (he wrot« 
three for the work), greatly loved it, and made others do sc 
too. Even the drum at the start, and the D sharps in bar 10 
should have made them sit up. You realise its difference the 
more when you remember that it is the only one Beethoven 
wrote, and that the fiddler had so often wanted his own way, 
and mostly got it. Some pianist got his, when Beethoven tran- 
scribed the solo part for that instrument. But even great men 
have their off-thoughts. The work comes about level, in time, 
with the Fourth and the Rasoumovskys. That drum bar is 
seminal. It runs (strings) through the second subject (14 ins.), 
and before that the strong insistence on the pulsation has kept 
it in mind. It is neatly used, on the D sharp, at 1f ins. Thus 
is the soloist invited to spring to it, and how bright and lightly 
luminous, how beautifully to the point, and the note, is Huber- 
man’s attack. And how gaily Beethoven gave the soloist of 
his day plenty of the expected fiddle-fodder, without pandering 
to weakness. How telling is the minor-key excursion early on 
side 2, and how swift is the recovery. The orchestra is quiet 
but not stodgy, so that the soloist gets through its tone without 
having to shout. At side 2, 2} ins., after the excitement, the 
darker, almost solemn note is strengthening, until we come again 
to the second subject’s gentle assurance ; but the composer 
seems inclined to keep up the graver tone and the bolder 
orchestration (rest of side 2, till near its end). On side 3, mark 
how we enter a new page, and how the key-interest is lifted 
on to that new plane, half an inch in (the four notes again). 
The freshness of the whole thing here is delightful ; yet we are 
not too far from home and familiar tunes. There is a world 
of good stuff in this side 3 for every open-eared devotee of the 
great man: a world all the wider if we bear well in mind the 
concerto conditions as Beethoven came to them. His decoration 
gets away, in many little harmonic touches, from convention. 

Side 4, at 2 ins., pleases me always—the trill with the four notes 

below. How cleverly Beethoven keeps that figure in mind, 

but not too much in evidence. A hundred skilful signs are 
here for the observant ; and there is ample pleasure in increasing 

our awareness of them. The Joachim cadenza is on side 5. 

As at present minded, I do not mind it: put it that to‘a soloist 

so good I grudge nothing, not even a cadenza, and bless you, 

who am I to crab anybody’s pleasure in getting more of 

Huberman that otherwise we should ? And Joachim was a 

grand man, too. The coda is a lovely slow curtain and final 

swift rally: what a dramatist Beethoven was! 

Slow Movement. Parts 6 and 7. There is eloquence in the 
orchestra’s first thought. Was ever the beauty of simplicity 
more truly enshrined ?_ I have written so often about this move- 
ment that I hesitate to say more ; all my intent is to share as 
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widely as I can the healing assurance of such music. We mark 
again how any form whatever can become the composer’s 
perfect form of expression, when—well, when he is the right 
man: what else can we say? I remember Mr. Bonavia, the 
expert violinist and critic, remarking on the fact that Beethoven 
wrote for the fiddle as no one before him had done, “ developing 
its capacity for expressing a very special and very fine type of 
emotion.” He thinks it the most exacting of all such works. 
To discover the right quality of tone for the slow movement 
is a keen problem for the artist. 

The first variant is easily noted—horns first phrase, clarinets 
taking over. Mid-side 6, variation 2—bassoons gravely musing, 
and soloist very tender and decorative with them. Huberman 
is a little stronger with some of his decorations than other players. 
Third variation: the strings are enthused, and the woodwind 
antiphonally answers “‘ So are we!” This is, as it were, a strong 
double-ruled end to the first musing. From it the violin takes 
inspiration—could the word be more truly used ?—for an after- 
song of strong assurance, not even needing a fresh key—the 
G major stands—which in a mood of fine strength leads in 
variation 4; but all the time, the word “ variation” is not 
enough to describe the weaving of the music’s web. Once 
more the after-thought comes, in still happier proliferation of 
assurance. The turn-over comes as the band is about to break 
the spell for the finale. The soloist, by using a fair amount 
of weight, avoids the rather weakening effect I sometimes feel 
in this opening. I do not remember a better-coloured and 
sustained performance and recording of the finale. Note how 
the opening figure keeps the ball a-rolling through the first big 
section, up to side 8, 2§ ins., where the tune of rather exotic 
flavour comes in. How genial it is to hear orchestra and soloist 
hand-in-glove, on the last side! The fun is worked up to the 
cadenza, which I do not so much like, though perhaps its spor- 
tiveness passes well enough ; and it is short. Just after it that 
trill, and the basses below it, make a delicious moment of 
expectation. Beethoven improved on Haydn’s game of keeping 
us guessing. Then there is a final flick, when the fiddle trips 
lightly upstairs and blows out the light. The recording stars 
the playing’s virility, and I like that. The last-side Bach music 
will doubtless be noticed elsewhere by A. R. It may not be 
out of place for me, after having enjoyed him in Beethoven, 
to thank Huberman for making this difficult chordal writing 
(but I always wish we could have it with the old bow) sound 
so athletic—strength without stodginess. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter) : Leonora Over- 
ture No. 3 and Ruins of Athens Overture (Becthoven). 
H.M.V. DB2885-6 (12 in., 12s.). 

In the shortest form I put the reason for No. 3: it has been 
given before, but the enumeration of these overtures to Fidelio 
is tangled. This, No. 3, is the second of the four (five, with 
a revised version found about a decade ago). 1805 was the 
first production, in the midst of warlike excitements. It was a 
failure, then. Leonora No. 3 was the overture written for the 
second try, a few months later: the ideas took hold of him and 
shaped themselves into a tone-poem of larger provenance than 
any overture’s. That opening descending scale is heard again, 
many times, in the Presto—g ins. on side 3—a strong link. The 
recording pleases me by its masculine richness. Walter takes 
it less slowly than do many. I don’t like his dragging the time 
at 2} ins., just before the Allegro begins—don’t like it at all. 
The uncommon freedom of modulation in the second tune 
(starts on side 2) is worth following—key of E, beginning with 
the horns’ me, ray, doh (page 20)—7 bars ; then to F—4 bars ; 
G minor—4 bars ; A minor—2 bars ; a touch of B major leading 
back to the E. This was rare in Beethoven’s time, and I am 
sure the discerning of that day found it refreshing. Why is 
this passage so loud at the start, by the way ? It is marked 9. 


Even the best men have their vagaries—or are there any - 


exceptions ? But a good man shall not be for ever accursed 
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on account of one or two frailties. Those impetuous string 
rushes are fine. The trumpet announces salvation for the 
prisoner. The orchestration just after this is fittingly cheerful 
(last half inch of side 2). In the middle of side 3, the three- 
note figure that is used many times is from the theme whose 
key-changes I mentioned above—from bars 9-11, counting 
from where the horns come in. The Presto, into which this 
leads, also begins with this figure ; and its rushing scales are, 
as noted earlier, a reminiscence of the overture’s stately opening. 
Thus the prisoner celebrates his escape, amid general rejoicing. 
The Vienna recording chamber has a reverberation period 
different from our British studios’. I do not find it excessive ; 
and with the exception of the quirk or two mentioned, I like 
the power of the playing and the resonance of the recording. 

The Ruins of Athens was a play by Kotzebue, for which 
Beethoven, in 1811, wrote music. It was about Minerva’s visit 
to the city (I presume, after the Persian sacking ?). At the 
beginning of the overture, we hear two Greeks lamenting. A 
procession follows, and the general mood of the music becomes 
bright—with hope for the future, I take it. The music is not 
important—scarcely worth a side, I think. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goossens) : La Boutique 
Fantasque (Rossini, arr. Respighi). H.M.V. C2846—7-8 
(12 in., 1s.). 

Mr. Goossens is always welcome, on a visit from the distant 
scene of his ministrations in the land of his adoption. Though 
Rossini strangely gave up the pursuit of fame so early, voluntarily 
ending his career as opera writer after William Tell (1829), he 
did not continue to live in vain, for have we not these delightful 
tit-bits, collected by Respighi from the piano pieces which the 
retired composer, turned agriculturist, wrote for the amusement 
of his week-end guests? Many of them had humorous titles 
—Dried Figs, Four Hors d’CEwre (Rossini loved the pleasures 
of the table), Asthmatic Study, Valse, Castor Oil, and the like. The 
best of the enjoyment is to recall (or during the present season 
to go to see) the Russian Ballet’s dancing in the toy-shop, of 1865, 
where the figures come to life—the tarantella dancers (for whose 
music I like 2846 especially), the Cossacks, the can-can dare- 
devils, the royalty of the doll world, the delicious dogs, and the 
rest of the stock, which these absurd Russian, English and 
American visitors buy—in so doing, separating, alas, a pair of 
lovers. At night (2847) the lovers escape. This record has 
some pretty moments of sentiment, as well as livelier tunes. 
Each disc contains a variety of attractive light music, which 
I think is best recorded when the tone is not of the biggest ; but 
all through there is sensitive tone, warm colour, and, in such 
places as side 5, the attractive blending of a few instruments 
in quiet music. Respighi, of course, is not niggardly with his 
paints. Side 6, with ‘its old-style imitative counterpoint, is a 
good specimen of the way he uses them, and of the values which 
the recording affords: slightly on the “ plenty for money ” side, 
but well in keeping with Rossini’s jovial openness and Respighi’s 
hearty, if rarely subtle, aiding and abetting. 


Light Symphony Orchestra (Haydn Wood) : Rondel, Mina, 
and Shepherd’s Song (Elgar, arr. H. Wood). H.M.V. 
B8282 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

A further selection of Elgar’s little pieces, nicely arranged 
and recorded. The first two do not go beyond the stage of the 
typical English light song and intermezzo of the turn of the 
century. The last goes a little further, and it would seem still 
fresher, I think, if there had not been, since its day, so many 
of its type. It runs, with simple gusto, an innocent happy 
course, and, sniff as sniffers will, it is not so mighty easy as it 
seems, to write pieces like that. If we are occasionally inclined 
to think them thin, having heard so many like them, we do 
well to remember that even if the original was not highly original, 
it was immeasurably more so than the watery imitations that 
are apt to cloud its effect, which only by an effort of imagination 
can be received in the freshness of a generation ago. ‘There is 
a place for the simplest pleasures, such as these pieces give. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky) : The Enchanted 
Lake (Liadov). H.M.V. DB2896 (12 in., 6s.). 


I know nothing of the story, which is one of three Russian 
fairy tale pieces that Liadov wrote (the others are Baba- Yaga 
and Kikimora. These two were used in the ballet Children’s 
Tales). The accompaniment reminds one of Forest Murmurs. 
There is nothing particularly Russian about the music, a tiny 
mood-picture working up on the second side to warmer expres- 
sion, of a mildly Wagnerian chromaticity, and dying away into 
the quiet rippling of the beginning. ‘‘ The westland wind is 
hush and still, The lake lies sleeping at my feet.” A small thing, 
but it is very prettily written, exquisitely played, and recorded 
with a gentle sheen upon it. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Marche Militaire 
(Schubert, arr. Guiraud) ; and March of the Little Leaden 
Soldiers (Pierné). H.M.V. B8454 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Here are the Bostonians, “‘ unbuttoned,” as it were, at their 
tea-party. I feel that, appropriately, they are throwing out 
the chests, in the march, which does not lack its lighter relief. 
It is good to have played with this precision and style the pieces 
which are often so mangled by little bands that, wherever the 
extract has been transferred from, we feel it is not far enough. 
Pierné’s trifle marches well in the line of toy pieces—natty, 
crisp but not too mechanical, with the paint all shining—recorded 
all as neat as a new pin. 


DECCA 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood): Overture to The Wasps 
and Fantasia on Greensleeves (Vaughan Williams). 
Decca K821-2 (12 in., 5s.). 


It is pleasant to find our friends faithful to the first item in 
their Deccalogue—to give the English composer a chance. 
Vaughan Williams wrote music in 1909 for the performance 
of Aristophanes’s play at Cambridge. There are several other 
pieces besides the Overture. The play was produced in 422 B.c., 
the year that the Athenian demagogue, Cleon, was killed: 
it was written, I presume, before his death. Aristophanes 
hated him, and in the play skitted his harsh prosecution of a 
certain general, by making Philocleon (meaning one who loves 
Cleon) stage in his house a trial of a dog for.stealing a cheese. 
The one who puts the old man up to this foolishness is his son, 
called Bdeiycleon (hater of Cleon). The kitchen implements 
give evidence (the composer wrote a march for them). In the 
end Philccleon takes to artistic instead of litigious pursuits, and 
he and his son are reconciled. In the overture we hear the 
wasps (who are the chorus) buzzing and stinging ; then there 
are several old songs which one of the characters mentions— 
only, instead of old Greek songs, of which we could scarcely 
find enough to furnish an overture, we have music in the style 
of the modal folk-tunes of old England which are so close to 
Vaughan Williams’s heart, and never far from his pen. Shake- 
speare’s foreigners, whatever their names or their supposed 
countries, are always Englishmen. Vaughan Williams has 
taken the same way ; so there is nothing exotic in the music, 
which is cheery and straightforward, displaying rather than 
developing the airs. The wasps open this piquant piece of 
satisfactory recording. Just over an inch in comes the first 
“old tune,” and at 1} ins. the second—both jaunty, cheery 
ones, in which the modal flavour persists, of course. Early 
on side 4 a third is hinted at, in rather a French tone of voice, 
it seems to me (he had recently had a spell with Ravel ; but 
the influence is slight). Then this tune, a slowish swinging 
three-time one, is set forth. I take it that it comes at the 
reconciliation scene. A little developing brings back earlier 
material; and we round off with the three-time tune, then a bit 
of the march, with a scrap of No. 1. 

The fourth side contains the Greensleeves fantasia, an arrange- 


ment, for strings, with flutes and harp, of one of the interludes - 


in the composer’s opera Sir John in Love. It is a very slight 
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piece, for we have only this tune, and another, which I don’t 
know, as middle section, a little variation of this second, and 
then the return of the first. Greensleeves is a dainty tune which, 
you may remember, Shakespeare mentions in The Merry Wives, 
when Mistress Ford declares that she is much deceived in 
Falstaff: ‘“‘ He would not swear, praised women’s modesty, and 
gave such orderly and well-behaved reproof to all uncomeliness, 
that I would have sworn his disposition would have gone to 
the truth of his words ; but they do no more adhere and keep 
place together than the hundredth psalm to the tune of Green 
Sleeves.” This quietly happy tune was a great favourite: we 
find it in all kinds of music books, for singing and playing and 
dancing. The words seem to be older than the tune, which 
was entered with the Stationers’ Company in 1580. Greensleeves 
has cast off her lover ; but even her wanton vanity captivates 
him, and he remains, hers sincerely. The quiet little 
piece serves to frame the tune, and for a moment contrast it 
with another. That is all we want. These records come out 
well. 


PARLOPHONE 


Grand Symphony Orchestra: Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1 
and 3 (Brahms). Parlophone R220 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 
The present writer is no authority on the Hungarian-dance 
question, which seems to have pleasantly ramified since the 
early days when Brahms was accused of copying not only the 
tunes but the arrangements. Then someone else was accused 
of copying Brahms. But in this folky field I have never much 
cared to poke. Brahms, at twenty, was taken with the tunes 
that Hungarian gipsies played, tunes beloved by his friend 
Remenyi, with whom he went on a concert tour. Since then 
pure-milk prophets have arisen who tell us that these are not 
the true folk music, but only gipsies’ fritteries, made for a market. 
Liszt, who wrote two volumes about gipsy music, was in turn 
declared to have been misled. There must be high experts 
on these matters ; and there is a time, doubtless, for hearkening 
to them, avoiding all imitations, and seeing that we get the 
One True Method. But is anybody going to worry about all 
this, when we have Brahms’s ingenuous babes so prettily asking 
a hearing ? The question is rhetorical, for I know perfectly 
well that somebody will worry. But as long as he doesn’t 
worry me, I don’t care. You remember the old crack: ‘‘ Do 
you like Brahms?” “ Ye-e-e-es” (with an _ intonation). 
““Good. No more do I!” How simple the conversion: play 
a Hungarian, and see the corners of the little mouth go up. In 
passing my frequent blessing on the grand old man, I gladly 
add a petition for those who, knowing him only through the 
Hungarians, are at once, however slightly, sealed of the Brahmsian 
band. The sealing may perchance come unstuck, when they 
get among the big stuff, but no matter: once attracted by these 
inviting little tit-bits, there is hope. These two (among the 
most familiar) are deftly turned, and the slightly tart flavour 
is well caught, in both the recording of the string solo bits (even 
though, near the end of No. 3, the player be once a sixteenth 
of a tone short of the mark), and in the rhythmic flirts, which 
are not overdone. It is all crisp, fruity, debonair. W.R.A. 
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TAUBER 
The Incomparable 


Caprice Viennole (Keeisler) - “treat 





(Kreisler) (4/-) 
Wedding Hyma after - Care ms} RO20312 
on (4/-) 


The Evangelist. . - 
(All sung in German) 


CELEBRITIES 

















LINA PAGLIUGHI, Soprano 


Barber of Seville—Una voce pe 
fa -| E11303 
Don Pasquale—Act 1: So auch’ io | (4/-) 
la virtti magica - 
(Both sung in Italian) 


TEMIANKA, Violin Solos 


Mal ena (Sarasate, Op. 21) - - 
Scherzo Tar (Wi } “. 
OL. 16) 


WLADYSLAW LADIS, Tenor 
With Orch. of the Berlin State Opera 

Tu, Ca Nun Chiagne! - - *} R2227 

Lolita—Serenata Spagnuola - (2/6) 

(Both sung in Italian) 

EILEEN JOYCE, Pianoforte 

Devotion (Liebeslied) (Schumann) :} R2228 

Viennese Dance No. 2 (Gartner) =) (2/6) 


GRAND SYMPHONY ORCH. 


Hungarian Dance No. 1 (Brahms) -\ R2230 
Hungarian Dance No. 3 (Brahms) ~~) (2/6) 


EDITH LORAND and 

Her Viennese Orchestra 
In Tulip Land, Waltz - - -| R2232 
The Flowers’ Caress, Waltz - -) (2/6) 
ORCHESTRA MASCOTTE 
Evening on the Rhine, Waltz - *} R2231 
in Dreamy Night, Waltz . -f (2/6) 
BERNARD DERKSEN 


and His rao) 
The Gypsy Baron, Potpourri 
(Johann seraues)} wae) 
In Two Parts 
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STARS OF VARIETY 


ALLEYNE and LEONHARDT 
on Two Pianos 
= Fledermaus Waltnes 








. -| F514 
: -} (1/6) 
LEN BERMON, im Orch. 


Robins and Roses . -\ F513 
It Ain’t Nobody’s Biz’ness - -) (1/6) 


WILFRID THOMAS, Baritone 


Twilight on the Trail - ‘} F515 
Riding the Range in the Sky - (1/6) 





‘““HUTCH,”’ at the Piano 


hag - 20s You? - 
Nearly Let Love Go siipping} ff as) 
Through My Fingers - 





DANCE TO THESE 
— 41/6 SERIES — 











HARRY ROY and His Orch. 
Shine, Quick-Step - - 
Oh! You Sweet Thing, Fox-Trot .} F300 
You Gotta Know How to Dance ) 
Fox-Trot | F501 

You Can’t Pull the Wool Over My 

Eyes, Fox-Trot - ry 
Ev’ry Time ! Look at You, fox. Trot F502 
Everybody’s Swingin’ It Now, Fox- é a] 


NAT GONELLA & His Georgians 


Ride, Red, Ride, Quick-Step - =| F503 
Harlem Hokum Blues, Slow Fox-Trot/ 
Man from the South, Quick-Step “| 

Way Down Yonder in New Orleans,» F504 


Fox-Trot 
MAX ABRAMS and 
His Rhythm Makers 


Nobody’s Sweetheart, Fox-Trot -) F512 
After You’ve Gone, Slow Fox-Trot -/ 





These 


Names 


give pleasure 


HERBERT E. GROH, 
The Popular Tenor 


Water Lilies - ~ =) R2226 
Only for You, Waltz Song - :} (2/6) 


(Both sung in German) 





Fox-Trot Medley. in Two Parts - 
Intro. : | Surrender, Dear ; Yearning ; Virginia; Sheik 





IVOR MORETON and 
DAVE KAYE 


On Two Pianos, with String Bass* 


and Drums 


of aaa Oh You Beautiful Doll ; Tea for Two. 


- S05 (1/6) 








VICTOR SILVESTER 


and His Ballroom Orch. 
Vil Stand By, Quick-Step -) 
Sweetheart, Let’s Grow Old » F509 
Together, Waltz ) 


MAURICE WINNICK 


and His Orchestra 
Colleen—Film Selection - -) F506 
The Great Ziegfeld—Film Selection J 
On the Beach at Bali-Bali, Fox-Trot) F507 
At the Café Continental, Fox-Trot -J 


GERRY MOORE 


Piano Solos in Strict Tempo 
An Evening With You, Slow Fox-Trot)} F510 
ve Got Two Lips, Quick-Step -J 
ERN PETTIFFER, Clarinet Solos 


Somebody’s Wrong = (Both with Piano) F517 
Memphis Blues and Guitar) } 








HAROLD RAMSAY 


At the Wurlitzer Organ, 
Regal Cinema, Kingston 


Popular Melodies. In Two Parts F516 (1/6) 
Intro: Alone at a Table for Two; Alone; 
I'm All Alone ; You Started Me Dreaming ; 
The Touch of Your Lips; Lost. 
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GEMS FOR YOUR COLLECTION 





A LONDON SYMPHONY 


Vaughan Williams 
Sir Henry J. Woop aAnp THE QUEEN’s HALL ORCHESTRA 


Complete on five 12” records X114 to X118 in Album with descriptive Booklet 
specially written by Percy A. Scholes, 25/- 


DIDO AND ANEAS 
Purcell 
Complete Opera Dent edition, under the artistic direction of Hubert J. Foss— 
X101-X107 with Album and Booklet, 35/- 


WALTON SYMPHONY 


Srr Hamitton Harty AND THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


X108-X113 with Album and Leaflet, 30/- 


A SELECTION OF OTHER WORKS BY 
Sir Henry J. Woop anp THE QUEEN’s HALL ORCHESTRA 


Beethoven - - - - FIFTH SYMPHONY - - ~-_ K757/K760 
Vaughan Williams THE WASP’S OVERTURE and GREENSLEEVES _ K821/2 
Bach-Klenovsky TD MINOR - TOCCATA AND FUGUE - =- K768 
Brahms - VARIATIONS ON A THEME OF HAYDN -_ K763/4 


Str Hamitton Harty AND THE LONDON SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Berlioz - . KING LEAR OVERTURE - - = K792/3 


Tue Boyp Nee. Strinc ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY Boyp NEEL 


Elgar INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO FOR STRINGS _ K775/6 
Mozart DIVERTIMENTI (Kochel 136-138) - - - - = K787/9 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


E:leen Joyce (piano). Devotion (Liebeslied) (Schumann- 
Liszt) and Viennese Dance, No. 2 (Gartner). Parlophone 
R2228 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


There is an Italian proverb which runs: traditore traduttore (a 
translator is a betrayer), which must apply also to the arranger 
o! music, composed in another medium, for the piano. Liszt 
has done his song-transcriptions, particularly his settings of the 
Schubert songs, with surpassing skill and lovely effect so that 
though the singer or lover of lieder will feel a slight shock at the 
* betrayals ” involved to make an effective piano piece out of 
song-“* betrayals”” which are naturally in inverse proportion 
to the length of the song—both they and others to whom respect 
for the original text means nothing will not fail to enjoy the 
majority of Liszt’s works of this kind. He made four tran- 
scriptions of Schumann’s songs (and thirteen of songs of Robert 
and Clara Schumann) of which Friihlingsnacht, is the best with 
the present one as runner-up. Why it should be called 
‘* Devotion ”’ (Liebeslied) on the label I cannot think, for the title 
given to the song by Schumann is Widmung which means 
‘* Dedication”: and in any case Liebeslied does not mean 
“ devotion” but “‘love-song” ! To Schumann’s song Liszt 
has added two extra bars of accompaniment at the start, a 
repetition of the whole of the opening section as a solo for the 
left hand and a further repetition at the close preceding Schu- 
mann’s coda (which has that odd reminiscence of Schubert’s 
Ave Maria.) This last repetition is the one place where the song 
is seriously betrayed. The left-hand chordal triplets and the 
heavy right-hand chords do nothing to add to the fine climax 
of the song already reached but merely cheapen it. 

Miss Joyce beautifully articulates the lovely melody of the 
song and really makes it sing under her fingers. She is careful, 
as Liszt himself would have been, to subordinate the decorative 
material to the main purpose, and scrupulously observes the 
composer’s markings—to which we owe the expressive rubato 
at the end of the first repetition of the melody. That the bass 
is weak in the following E major section is doubtless the fault 
of the recording which is not quite of the best quality. 

The Gartner piece is of the Scherzo type and belongs to the 
Poldini-Kreisler school of writing, though the texture is a little 
too thick for the musical ideas at times. Miss Joyce makes a 
very jolly thing of it. Altogether a desirable record. 


Walter Gieseking (piano). Harmonious Blacksmith 
(Handel) and Alla Turca (allegretto) (Mozart). Columbia 
LX514 (12 in., 6s.). 

I did not think it possible that I could listen again with any 
pleasure to the ubiquitous “ blacksmith,” but Mr. Gieseking 
has altered all that. To go from the sublime to the ridiculous 
we have had this piece played in the grand manner by Landowska 
upon the harpsichord and upon Passau’s huge organ by Dun- 
kelberg. Gieseking plays the piece absolutely straightforwardly, 
with unaffected sweetness, maintaining the same speed and 
scale of tone for the first two variations and then giving the 
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florid variations with no unnecessary and forced brilliance but 
with an enjoyment that culminates in a crystal shower of notes 
in the final variation. The Alla Turca is the last movement 
of the lovely A major Sonata (K331), the one with the variations 
in its first movement. The Turkish flavour, then popular, was 
suggested to Mozart by a comic opera by Gluck with the not 
very tactful title The Pilgrims of Mecca. In the Trio of the pre- 
ceding Minuet movement Dr. Abert hears in a sudden irruption 
of octaves “ the Turkish janissaries hammering at the gates of 
Paradise,” and this is the clue for the quiet and stealthy beginning 
of the Allegretto. With the change to A major come the banging 
of cymbals and drums followed, as a contrast, by a feathery- 
light F sharp minor section. These running semiquavers are 
played by Gieseking with the incisive clearness, that of a good 
flute or piccolo player, required of them. There is a mildly 
orgiastic coda to this delightful movement. A very highly 
recommendable record from every point of view. 


Wilhelm Kempff (piano). Sonata in A flat major, Op. 26 
(Beethoven). Decca-Polydor CA8240-2 (three 12 in., 12s.). 
It is only fair to Wilhelm Kempff, whose part in the memorable 
performance of the Areutzer Sonata (with Kulenkampff) and 
first solo record (Bach’s Fifth French Suite CA8217) we are not 
likely soon to forget, to state that this recording of Beethoven’s 
A flat Sonata (Op. 26) is dated 1931, and bears evidence of that 
at several points where the piano tone is distinctly “‘ banjoey ” 
or (Mr. Moore Orr!) sometimes of an anvil-like character. 
These defects, however, do not explain the curious accentua- 
tion of the theme of the first movement variations adopted by 
this excellent player. He gives a distorting prominence to the 
B flat, both here and twice later on. 





In the first variation I could not follow the reason for the 
accelerando he uses before the short recapitulation and there are 
several occasions when, as at the end of the first section of the 
third variation, he ignores Beethoven’s characteristic following 
of a forte by a piano. Having got all that off my chest—and how 
dreary it would be always to agree with an interpretation—let 
me say how much there is to be admired in this performance 
of the music. I liked especially the rhythmic vigour of the 
Scherzo, placed second, doubtless so as to avoid incongruity 
after the Funeral March for a Hero, and the big sombre inter- 
pretation of that latter movement. It is related that Beethoven, 
after hearing and admiring a similar piece of music in Paer’s 
opera Achilles said, “‘ I must compose that ’—and did! 

The music, in the Trio especially, cries out for the orchestration 
that Beethoven gave it in 1814. One misses the rolling drums 
and sounding trumpets required by such ceremonial music. 
It is said that the reminiscence of the Clementi-Cramer passage- 
work in the finale is due to Beethoven wishing to have a whack 
at Cramer who had made a great success in Vienna with an 
A flat Sonata in three-four time! However, that maybe, it 
is a good finale. Lack of clarity in the rushing semiquaver 
passages is to be attributed to the recording. Those who love 
this work need not feel that, in spite of the criticism of the 
recording itself which honesty dictates, they need turn aside 
from this issue, but I would wish them to hear it for themselves. 


*Arthur Rubinstein (piano). 
Op. 53- P 


Polonaise in A flat major, 
ie in A flat major, Op. 61. 
Andante Spianato and Grand Polonaise in E flat major, 





Op. 22 (Chopin). H.M.V. DB2497-2500 (four 12 in., 24s.). 
The concluding volume of the Polonaises of Chopin contains 
the most popular recital number of them all, that in A flat, Op. 53. 
To what indignities in the way of bangs, smashes, and inaccuracies 
has not this piece been subjected! Rubinstein plays it, as all 
the rest, with a most careful regard for the text and never falls 
into the error of regarding it as a stalking horse for feats of 
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virtuosity. Nowhere in this series of records is his fine subtle 
onward-going rhythm more beautifully displayed. There is all 
the necessary brilliance here but the piece remains a polonaise 
and does not become a pogrom!: Rubinstein makes a most 
exciting and wonderfully graded crescendo with those. teasing 
staccato left-hand octaves and the sotto voce tune above them 
in the E major episode: and the student will not fail to notice 
his lovely rubato in the bar with the six-note groups just before 
the reiterated C’s that lead to the recapitulation of the opening 
tune. These C’s, by the way, do not tell enough in the recording 
and need additional emphasis. How daring in the last bars is 
Chopin’s sudden excursion right out of A flat into C major 
and back. 


The poetic beauty of the first page of the Polonaise-Fantasie, 
Op. 61, one of the loveliest pages in all Chopin’s music, is fully 
realised by Rubinstein. 


The resemblance is no doubt entirely fortuitous, but the 
figuration of the first bar, the cadence-group of the later chief 
tune, in a strange way, recalls the opening of the Arietta in 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in C minor, Op. 111 : as if Chopin were 
improvising on Beethoven’s theme. The high level of this section 
is not maintained, but in spite of the rather rambling character 
of the music—the form does not grow out of it but is imposed 
upon it with no very coherent purpose—and the not very 
memorable nature of its chief theme, there is no doubt that the 
piece ranks with the greater works of Chopin and deserves to 
be better known. The return to the theme of the opening page, 
preceded by a long trill passing from double piano to forte, 
exquisitely managed by Rubinstein, is beautiful, and another fine 
moment is the passionate outpouring of sound (Part III.) based 
on the B major tune at the end of Part II. 


On the reverse side of Part III of the Polonaise-Fantasie is 
the Andante Spianato (a word signifying smooth or level) to which 
is joined—the connection being more apparent than real— 
the Grand Polonaise in E flat, Op. 22. The Andante with its gently 
rocking bass seems like a sketch for the later Berceuse in D flat 
(Op. 57), but the delicately beautiful and wistful melody is very 
much less decorated. It shows off Rubinstein’s singing tone 
to the greatest advantage and is most enjoyable and restful 
to the listener. Not so the Grand Polonaise to which it is un- 
naturally wedded. Chopin can hardly ever have written 
anything so dull and devoid of value. Even those who revel in 
fireworks will tire long before the end of this pretentious piece : 
and how long the end is in coming. Chopin seems to have 
got into a flat spin and to be unable to stop. Crash—bang—whizz 
—at last the curtain. But no—until finally, with a final whack 
at the obvious the music departs from a life it never had! The 
pity of it is that both the playing and recording of this elephantine 
commonplace are simply magnificent. Fortunately the two 
pieces are divorced so far as the records are concerned. (I now 
wait for some Mr. Know-All to tell me he considers this Polonaise 
to be a masterpiece !) 


With this exception, then, a magnificent series of records. I 
have been told from one or two sources that the first set is not 
going too well, but I sincerely trust that anyone who cares for 
fine music, playing, and recording will not fail to add at least 
Op. 44 (A major), Op. 53 (A flat major), and Op. 61 (A flat major, 
with the Andante Spianato, Op. 22) to his collection. 


Note.—Owing to its having arrived too late for inclusion in 
the July Gramopuong, I was unable to notice the reverse side 
of DB2495 and dealt only with the single side, the Polonaise 


in A major, Op. 40, No. 1. The reverse is, of course, the second 
number of the Opus in C minor ; but I was taking no risks! It 
has a sombre and tragic theme, always in the bass, with a lyrical 
middle section, and forms an excellent contrast to the bright- 
toned A major. 


Presumably the three posthumous Polonaises (Op. 71) have 
not been recorded. 
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Temianka (violin). Scherzo Tarantelle, Op. 16 (Wieniaw- 
ski) and Malaguefia, Op. 21 (Sarasate). Parlophone 
E11304 (12 in., 4s.). 

Temianka plays the Wieniawski show-piece ata breath-taking 
speed and with astonishing accuracy of intonation. It is nearly 
all fireworks, for the composer does not leave the lyrical middle 
section undecorated for long, but there are no damp squibs 
in this performance. Sarasate’s Malaguefa, one of the great 
violinist’s solos which shows “‘ the spirit of Spanish dance trans- 
lated into terms of the violin virtuoso,” is given with surely much 
of the beauty of singing tone which was the great feature of tie 
master’s own playing, said to have been “ fluid and zoliar.” 
The music is tuneful, the playing really lovely, and the recording 
admirable. 


Menuhin ‘(violin) and Marcel Garelle (piano). Schin 
Rosmarin, Op. 55, No. 4 (Kreisler) and Tambourin 
Chinois, Op. 3 (Kreisler). H.M.V. DA1489 (10 in., 4s.). 

Menuhin’s playing of Kreisler’s charming trifle Schin Rosmaiin 
is, apart from its own delightful sake, an object lesson in tice 
varied handling of a phrase—the key-phrase with which the 
little piece opens. He gives it a slightly different empha:is 
almost each time it recurs, thus imparting a delicious wayward- 
ness to the music. Here shows the great artist he is. As for 
his playing of the Tambourin Chinois, it is simply dazzling. He 
does not rush at the piece, like some players we have known, 
but fully brings out its grotesque character as well as the 
un-Chinese, indeed Viennese, melancholy of the middle section, 
exquisitely lyrical in his hands. Violinists will sigh with envy 
at the clear harmonics, so dangerous to most players, and the 
evenness of the sparkling scale passages. This will be an ini- 
mensely and rightly popular disc. 


Paul Kaul (violin) and Godfroy Andolfi (piano). Romance 
in F, Op. 50 (Beethoven). Columbia DX741. (12 in., 4s.). 
Of the two recordings of this small-Beethoven issued before 
by Thibaud and Elman this recording resembles most Elman’s 
by reason of the penetrating sweetness of the violinist’s tonc. 
One side would have sufficed for all that Beethoven has to say, 
but Paul Kaul persuades us into thinking the piece is not too 
long by keeping us expectant for the pretty chief tune which he 
makes sound so seductive. His intonation is perfect and the 
recording admirable. A really excellent performance on the 
part of both players. 


Julius Klengel (’cello) and E. Steinberger (piano). Sara- 
bande in D major and Adagio Cantabile in G major 
(Tartini). Decca-Polydor DE7062 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

The serene slow-moving melody of the Sarabande comes from 
the unaccompanied Sonata in D major (No. 5). It was written 
for a five-stringed instrument which Schweitzer thinks to have 
been a “ viola pomposa ” invented by Bach and strung in this 
way, affording thus scope for very high and rapid passages. We 
are here given an arrangement possibly by Ziliencron (Breitkopf) 
or Griitzmacher (Bosworth) which is well done and surely 
preferable to listening to the ’cello struggling with three- and 
four-part harmony. I imagine the Tartini Movement is an 
arrangement from a violin sonata with figured bass. 


Professor Klengel plays both pieces with such an unvarying 
and rather lachrymose quality of tone as to become slightly 
soporific. There is, besides a lack of light and shade, a want 
of sensitiveness in the moulding of the phrases: unimportant 
notes are apt to spoil the melodic line by standing out too prom- 
inently. On the whole rather a dull record. 


My motor is running correctly yet both pieces sound a semitone 
lower. The music is not helped by the darker flat keys into 
which this puts it. Can a technical expert explain this puzzle ? 
I cannot think that the piano was half a tone below pitch! 
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*Pro-Arte Quartet. Quartet in E flat major, K428 (Mozart). 
H.M.V. DB2820-2 (three 12 in., 18s.). 

A recording of this Quartet by the Prisca String Quartet was 
reviewed in the July, 1935, GRAMOPHONE, and I there drew 
attention to its being good value for the money (four 10 in., 10s.), 
but not in the first rank of quartet playing. The music covers 
such a diversity of mood in its four movements that it is a con- 
siderable test for any quartet. There is the mystery of the 
opening section—dispelled later—the dark meditative tones of 
the famous “ Tristan ”’ Andante, the forceful Minuet with the 
rusticity of the bagpipe-like Trio, the dance of the wood-nymphs 
following, and recurring in the last movement with its exquisite 
fairy-like Coda. For the listener not too well trained in listening 
to chamber-music, it is an ideal work and should be at once 
added to his library. The Pro-Arte Quartet at once show their 
fine form in the unisons of the opening theme, a perfect blend 
of the four instruments, and in their chording when this theme 
is harmonised. It would be idle to pretend that this recording 
is not very much better than that of the Prisca Quartet, but 
even the Pro-Arte seem not to get the right air of mystery into 
the opening section. They are a little too forthright, and else- 
where more delicacy is needed. But taken as a whole this is a 
richly satisfying and splendidly recorded performance. Perhaps 
an entirely perfect one could only come from the Pro-Arte, 
Lener, Budapesth, and Busch Quartets, each taking a move- 
ment apiece! 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Tiana Lemnitz (soprano) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Leo Blech : Hail, Hall of Song and Elizabeth’s 
Prayer, both from Tannhiauser (Wagner), sung in German. 
Decca-Polydor CA8243 (12 in., 4s.). 


By issuing these two recordings almost immediately after 
H.M.V.’s recordings of the same arias by Kirsten Flagstad, 
our Decca friends reveal the faith they have in their own soprano ; 
and their faith is not misplaced. Both airs are beautifully 
sung and the record can be warmly recommended, with just 
one reservation. 


Tannhiauser’s return is for Elizabeth the reawakening of her 
dream of love. Little wonder then, that she enters the Hall 
of Song full of joy and excitement. I cannot quite feel this 
reflected in the opening phrases (nor could I in the former 
recording) ; they seem made for a brighter and more ringing 
tone. The fact that the timbre of the singer’s voice is not ideally 
suited to the réle of Elisabeth is my only objection to this version 
of Dich, teure Halle. Similarly, my only criticism of Elizabeth’s 
Prayer is that it is sung too fast. I mention the fact for those 
who may object very much to a tempo that enables the prayer 
to be recorded in full on one side of a record. In the present 
case, however, the phrases are beautifully shaped and most 
expressively sung, and I find no difficulty in reconciling myself 
to the unconventional speed ; in fact, I rather like it. 


Both arias are well accompanied and the recording is very 
good. 


Germaine Martinelli (soprano) with orchestra conducted by 
Albert Wolff: Letters from Werther (Massenet) ; sung 
in French. Decca-Polydor DE7061 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


The French still love their Werther ; I believe that Massenet’s 
opera is still appreciated in Vienna and other places ; but it 
never achieved any success in this country, even with Jean de 
Reszke in the title-réle. Britishers, I believe, usually vote it 
a dull work. Possibly because I had been led not to expect 
too much, I found the opera rather attractive ; yet I cannot 
imagine much of the score appealing to me via the gramophone. 
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It is difficult to recommend the present record, except to those 
who know and appreciate the opera. It is perhaps best to 
describe this excerpt as a monologue; its quaint title Letters 
is presumably derived from the French title Air des lettres. This 
should identify it for those who know the work; it begins 
Werther! Werther! Qui m’aurait dit la place que dans mon ceur 
il occupe aujourd’hui? and at various places Charlotte reads from 
letters that Werther has written to her. 

Germaine Martinelli is an attractive artist and her style is 
by no means aggressively French ; both singing and recording 
can be praised. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: Selig sind die 
Verfolgung leiden (Blessed are they who are persecuted) 
from The Evangelist (Kienzl) and Wedding Hymn, 
after Caro mio ben (Aus Deiner Hand, Herr unser Heil) 
(Giordani-Vogt, arr. Fredow) ; sung in German. Parlo- 
Odeon RO2o312 (10in., 4s.). Caprice Viennois (Ich 
glaube, das Gliick halt mich heute im Arm) (Kreisler- 
Marischka) and Liebesleid und Liebesfreud (Die Liebe 
kommt, die Liebe geht) (Kreisler-Marischka) ; sung in 
German. Parlo-Odeon RO20311 (10 in., 4s.). 

Kienzl’s opera Der Evangelimann was tried out in this country 
but did not meet with public approval. The words of the 
aria that Tauber has chosen are taken from the Bible. The 
recording should be popular, for only the day before I received 
the record Tauber sang the air in a B.B.C. studio concert ; 
and it deserves success since the artist is here in serious mood 
and singing at his best. ‘The same serious and stylish Tauber 
is heard in the companion piece. I suppose this adaptation 
of Caro mio ben can be justified on the grounds that only the 
melody of this old classic really counts and that this is not 
inappropriate when linked to. other words to form a wedding 
hymn ; yet I expect more than a mere handful will feel with 
me that tampering with the classics is as bad as jazzing through 
them. The two remaining items serve to provide a suitable 
record for those who like to hear the singer in light and tuneful 
ditties. I have an idea that the conversion of his two popular 
compositions into songs is not likely to disturb Herr Kreisler, 
and so it is not going to disturb me. Only I do feel that neither 
of these songs shows off Herr Tauber’s voice to advantage and 
that the record is thus an artistic failure, though it should be 
a very popular success. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra: Water Lilies 
(Wasserrosen) (Dobrindt-Zander) and Only for you— 
Waltz Song (Alle Geigen singen ‘‘ Nur du’’) (Doelle- 
Amberg) ; sung in German. Parlophone R2226 (10 in., 
2s. 6d.). 

Here are two songs of the popular type, to which Herr Groh 
does justice in his customary style, a style that must by now be 
familiar to many thousands of his admirers. Both songs are 
in waltz time. The more catchy one is Only for you ; and while 
it is ascribed to Doelle and Amberg, I have a strong suspicion 
it owes its most melodious phrases to Johann Strauss. Well, 
anyway, this is no disadvantage. 


Tino Rossi (tenor) with orchestra: Reviens Chérie (Come 
back, dearest) (Cyrleroy, Gardoni and Patruno) and Des 
Peines d’Amour (The pangs of love) (Charlys and 
Himmel) ; sung in French. Columbia DB1649 (10 in., 
as. 6d.). 

If Tino Rossi is Italian, as his name suggests, he can be 
complimented for handling French in a much better manner 
than most of his fellow-countrymen. He sings easily and 
pleasantly two little songs that are of no importance as music 
or as poetry, in short, two popular songs. There seem no 
adequate reasons why they should meet with more or less favour 
than most other songs of the same type, but the singer is definitely 
more pleasing than a good many of his rivals in the same field, 
for which reason I commend his record, which is well recorded. 

H.F.V.L. 
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The holiday month brings few song records, but though few in 
number they should find a ready sale. Columbia continue the 
serial publication of Roger Quilter’s songs with Cherry Valley 
(Campbell), Where be you going? (Keats), and Over the Land is 
April (Stevenson). The singer is Mark Raphael accompanied by 
the composer, who in the first song is assisted by Mr. Grinke 
(violin) and Mr. Withers (’cello). I recommend this record 
especially for the last song, which is in the manner of Love’s 
Philosophy. The rhythm is maintained throughout, and the music 
enhances the poetry ; in other words, it isan excellent song. The 
kind of nostalgia evoked by Cherry Valley always seems too easy, 
although it may well be the result of cold towels. (Columbia 
DB1648, 2s. 6d.) 

Grace Moore presents many temptations to an innocent 
reviewer, but the present writer has had his lesson and refuses to 
rise. For information, I will say that she has recorded four 
numbers from the film “ The King Steps Out ” accompanied by an 
orchestra under Joseph Pasternack. The titles are What shall 
remain? and The End Begins ; Stars in my Eyes and Learn how to 
Lose. (Brunswick 02233-4, 2s. 6d. each.) The songs are the work 
of Kreisler and Fields, and readers will recognise some of those 
delightful trifles which the great violinist plays as encores at his 
recitals. Mr. Kreisler is often derided for employing his genius on 
these things, but they are lovely little tunes. 

I hope all ballad-sniffers and other “‘ superior purzons ”’ listened 
to Mr. Francis Toye’s recent broadcast apology for the ballad. 
If any remain to be converted, they can hear a good example in 
Mme. Del Riego’s famous Homing, recorded this month by Essie 
Ackland, whom I am sure we are all glad to welcome back to 
the lists. Nothing pleases an Englishman more than to hear a 
rich contralto in a ripe ballad, and when the performance is 
backed by an organ, his ecstasy is complete. Compared with 
D’Alvarez, whose record of Homing is a classic of the gramophone, 
Miss Ackland is cold, but this is largely a matter of individual 
taste. The splendid structure of this song is thrown into relief by 
its companion on this record, Coming Home by Wilmot and 
Willeby. Herbert Dawson accompanies. (H.M.V. B8459, 
2s. 6d. 

We boas from an evening paper that Peter Dawson has no 
intention of retiring. This is good news, and to celebrate it we 
can enjoy his recording of The Shepherd Boy’s Song by Pepper 
(presumably Harry) on H.M.V. B8456 (2s. 6d.). On the back is 
a song by Rizzi called A Song for You and Me. Both with orchestra. 

Some months ago I reviewed a record of Sea Songs and Shanties 
by the Portsmouth Royal Naval Singers conducted by 
Commander C. T. Lee. This has now been cut down to ten 
inches and re-issued for Navy Week. On one side is Jolly Roger 
(not, alas, by Walter Leigh) and a Sailors’ Chorus, and on the other 
are three shanties: Billy Boy, Johnny Come Down to Hilo, and Rio 
Grande. (Columbia FB1455, 1s. 6d.) These are magnificently 
done and a lesson to all choirs that have such things in their 
repertory. A minor lesson is the correct pronunciation of the word 
Rio, on which most landsmen fall down ; but surely Columbia’s 
naval correspondent must know that Sea Shanties is a misnomer. 
There ain’t no such animal. A sailor once asked me if I had ever 
heard of a Land Shanty. The answer was in the negative. 

RoGeR WIMBUSH, 
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- BAND RECORDS 


The H.M.V. Company issue a bunch of four Aldershot Tattoo 
records. How different from the pale, thin, and muddy records of 
the early days of outdoor recording. 


Two of the records—C2844 and 5—contain an epitome of the 
whole show ; and from all accounts it was a better show than ever. 
Starting with the Music of the Drums we proceed through Private 
Tommy Atkins, The Song of the Drum, The Drummer and the Cook, 
Belvedere, The Minstrel Boy and The Watch Tower in turn. The 
second side starts with The Lost Chord, after which we get 
Mechanised Infantry, followed by The Belle of Aldershot and All for a 
shilling a day. Side 3 is a Scottish and Welsh side containing 
Bruce before Bannockburn, Glendaruel Highlanders, The Darling of the 
Guards, The First Prince of Wales, With Honour Crowned, Eich Dyn 
and Loudly Proclaim. On the last side we have the “ Grand 
Finale’ which includes State Trumpeters, Abide with me, The 
Children’s Song, Land of my Fathers, God Save the King, and the 
** Exit March,” J’ll make a man of you. 


I always feel that these “ epitome” records appeal more to 
those who were present at the Tattoo than those who were denied 
this pleasure, and I feel so this time. Nevertheless it is a great 
recording and reproduces very realistically. 


Of the other two records one is a twelve-inch and one a ten-inch 
disc. The former (C2843) contains The Lost Chord and Ketelbey’s 
Processional March With Honour Crowned. This is good, but much 
like a number of other records of this type. 


For those who want a cheap souvenir of a great occasion I 
recommend the ten-inch disc (B8455). On one side is Mechanised 
Infantry—a new Quick March composed by David McBain, one 
of the conductors on duty at the Tattoo, and who is personally in 
charge of the band here. It is a good march, well constructed and 
quite interesting in its instrumentation. On the reverse is 
(a) Fanfare, (b) The Minstrel Boy, and (c) The Watch Tower. 


Throughout the whole series of records I am very agreeably 
impressed by the skilled handling of the huge Massed Bands of 
the Aldershot and Eastern Commands. A body of instru- 
mentalists so gigantic, as we have on occasions here, is very 
difficult to control, and I take off my hat to the bandmasters in 
charge. 


The Columbia Company have gone naval. The Bluejackets 
Band is a new name to me but it is composed of able instrumen- 
talists and is under the experienced bandmastership of W. A. 
Adams. 


Sea Songs Medley is the title of the band’s first record (FB1454). 
It is not very inspiring. I am glad that Nancy Lee and Sailing 
are included but I could well have spared some of the tunes 
that make up this new medley. 


FB1453 contains Nautical Moments, another and better known 
medley arranged by Aubrey Winter. I am not thrilled by this 
any more than I am by the Sea Songs Medley, except that it provides 
a vehicle for the Massed Bands of the Royal Marines 
(Portsmouth Command) to display their skill and unanimity 
under Bandmaster G. C. Keen. The playing is remarkably 
nimble and light fingered for so large a body and the recording 
is of excellent quality. 


More medleys and more massed bands. Brass this time. 
Minstrel Memories contains “ Nelly was a lady,” ‘‘ Oft in the 
Twilight ” and “ Dixie Land,” and so is not hackneyed, thank 
goodness. In fact it is a very pleasant little arrangement 
and admirably suited to the Massed Bands of the Leicester 
Festival of 1936. On the reverse of this record (Regal-Zono 
MRa1g0) is A Wayside Sanctuary, a much less than usually sickly 
pseudo-religious ‘* Idyll,” by Gordon Mackenzie. This, I think, 
is the best of my new records. 


Finally, on Rex 8809 there is a selection of Regimental Marches 
called Review of the Troops played by the Welsh Guards Band 
in excellent style. W. A. C. 
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Meade Lux Lewis Puts His Mark On It 


Negro Car-washer Hangover from Gin-Mill Era becomes the Greatest Force 
in Contemporary Jazz—says E. J. 


BRUNSWICK 


Meade Lux Lewis (Am.N.)—Piano and 
Celeste Solos 

Celeste Blues (Lewis) 

Yancy Special (Lewis) 

(Brunswick 02243—2s. 6d.). 

Meade Lux Lewis is the greatest force in 
jazz to-day. 

Quiet please. Your shrieking leaves me 
coid. 

I'll deal with you one at a time. 

| didn’t always think so? Agreed! 
You’ll remember, I hope, that I raved 
about his first record, Honky tonk train Blues 
(on Parlo R2187), but I admit that does 
not exonerate me for having dithered 
subsequently. Yet I feel there is an excuse 
even for that. Things like Meade Lux 
Lewis—rather should I say the music he 
plays and the way he plays it—need careful 
consideration. Only a jazz critic could be 
idiot enough to pass an opinion without 
lengthy contemplation ; and he wouldn’t 
unless circumstances such as the arrival of 
records three minutes before press hour 
forced him to. 

Also, in spite of what some of you seem 
to think, we are not necessarily super- 
human deities who can immediately explain 
exactly how everything works from a 
cursory glance at the outside wheels. That 
goes for the gentleman with the nasty 
eye who said it was time I made up my 
mind. 

And please note the exact words—the 
greatest force in jazz to-day. That doesn’t 
necessarily mean the grandest player of 
the grandest, jazz, though if you like in this 
case I’ll throw in that bouquet too. I 
merely used the other formula because the 
effect Mr. Lewis’ music is likely to have on 
jazz may be even more important than 
his performances of it. Already in America 
(and over here too on the quiet—look 
for records by a certain Mr. Siday on a 
certain label next month) the more imagin- 
ative exponents of our noise have caught 
the malady, and, crazy as it is to risk 
one’s reputation by unnecessary prophe- 


sying, I’ll bet to-morrow’s dinner that 
before so very long this twelve-eightish 
honky-tonk will be showing its influence 
even on commercial jazz, just as have the 
teachings of Armstrong, the original Dixie- 
land Band and all the rest. 

The temptation to say that Meade 
Lux Lewis has started something which 
neither he nor any other one individual 





® a 
THE MONTH’S 
TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION 


Are some artists becoming too 
technical to be considered the best 
exponents of true jazz ? 

Evidence Records : 

Lady be good and Nobody’s Sweetheart 
by Benny Goodman Trio (H.M.V. 
B8462—2s. 6d.) and J can’t give you 
anything but love and Limehouse Blues by 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France 
(H.M.V. 8463—2s. 6d.). 











will be able to control is well-nigh irresis- 
tible. Only he didn’t start it. The jazz 
he plays is older than jazz itself because 
it was being played in the negro gin mills 
on the levees and quaysides, and in the 
city slum dives, before anyone had even 
thought of the word jazz. The music has 
just gone round and around to reach again 
the point whence it started, but with this 
difference: in completing the cycle it has 
matured. The fact that an uneducated 
negro, who for ten years prior to his recent 
‘* re-discovery ’’ was a Chicago car washer 
or something of the sort, should have been 
the one to mature it merely shows that 
inherent talent can always beat acquired 
art when nature fancies to play one of 
her little games. 

Already I have been hearing murmurings 
about Mr. Lewis having wasted a side on 
the celeste, and it seems that once again is 
it necessary to point out that instruments 
mean little. It’s the way they are played 


that counts. One would have thought 
that the lesson had been learnt by now. 
Everybody said it was impossible to swing 
on the xylophone—until they heard Red 
Norvo ; that it was impossible to swing on 
the harp—until they heard Caspar Reardon. 
Let these instances be warnings to you 
not to fall into the same trap over the 
celeste. M. L. L.’s playing on it is just 
another of those things, as completely 
complete as his piano playing, even to 
that amazing left hand work, the absence 
of which brought forth my tears when 
writing of his other celeste record, I’m in 
the mood for love on Brunswick O21 76. 
(Afterthought.—How long before some- 
one invents a celeste in which the works 
don’t clatter like a lot of sabots on cobble 


stones ?) 
* - . 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

Grand Terrace swing (Arbello) 

Stealin’ apples (Waller) 

(Brunswick 02238—2s. 6d.). 

Fletcher Henderson with “ Buster ”’ 
Bailey, Elmer Williams, Garvin Bushell, 
* Choo” Berry (saxes) ; Richard Vance, 
Joe Thomas, Roy Eldridge (imps) ; 
Ferdinand Arbello, Edward Cuffee 
(trmbs) ; Horace Henderson (~) ; Bob 
Lessey (g) ; John Kirby (5) ; “Slick” 
Jones (ds). 

Lukewarm pops may have prevented the 
Henderson mercury from rising much above 
chilly on H.M.V. last month, but there’s 
no doubt that given the right material 
this band of Fletcher’s is quite as capable 
of delivering the goods as any other he 
has ever had. 

With Arbello, one of his trombone 
players, and the prolific “‘ Fats” supplying 
the titles, and somebody who knows how 
responsible for the dots, the band comes 
to the front this month with two records 





ABBREVIATIONS 
(in Titles and Personnel) 


mellophone 
negro artist(s) 


alto saxophone m 
string bass , ae 
baritone sax +. piano 

banjo +. tenor sax 


clarinet 
drums .. trombone 
flute .. Violin 
guitar .« xylophone 
v... vocal refrain 
American artist(s) recorded in America 


trumpet 
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which should keep most turntables working 
overtime. 

The first thing one wants to say is what 
a grand ensemble, which in a way is con- 
tradictory because both sides are chiefly 
a sequence of solos, the rostrum being 
placed for the most part at the disposal of 
Henderson ‘ and his piano, Eldridge, 
“* Choo” and Bailey. 

But the band comes into its own in the 
matter of backgrounds. It is with these 
backgrounds that the arranger holds the 
stories together, preventing the records 
from sounding—as so many of these chorus 
processions do—like a string of odd chapters. 
And what that band can—and does !— 
give its soloists to work on is something 
worth hearing. 

Note from the above personnel that 
they’ve got a new pot and pan man. You 
can add Mr. Jones to your galaxy of 


stars without any, more ado. 
* * * 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
Chase the blues away (Sampson) (v by Ella 
Fitzgerald) 

I may be wrong (Sullivan and Ruskin) (v by 
Taft Jordan 
(Brunswick 02249—2s. 6d.). 

Chick Webb (ds) with Pete Clark, 
Edgar Sampson (altos) ; Wayman Carver 
(alto, ten and flute) ; Theodore McRae (ten) ; 
Mario Bauza, Bobby Stark, Taft Jordan 
(imps) ; Nat Story, “Sandy” Williams 
(trmbs) ; John Steele (~) ; John Truehart 
(g) ; Dell Thomas (5). 

If you have ever been lucky enough to 
hear it in the Harlem Savoy—or for that 
matter any other—ballroom, you will 
probably agree that no finer band.for such 
purposes could be found than Chick Webb’s. 

But that doesn’t make it an ideal recording 
proposition. The wax seems to magnify 
all its weakness. True at most times the 
brass is swell and I have no grudge against 
the rhythm, but the saxes leave a good deal 
to be desired. 

Speaking of the performances more 
generally, the high spots of Chase the Blues 
are Taft Jordan’s trumpet and Ella 
Fitzgerald’s singing. This. little coloured 
beauty, who got into the band by turning 
up one night as an ordinary guest and 
demanding to sing, is the next best thing 
to Mildred Bailey. Otherwise the record 
is nice without being sensational. 

I may be wrong has some nice trumpet 
stuff against a too, too tender tenor in the 
first chorus, Taft Jordan’s acceptable 
vocal and that’s about all. The rest is 
very conventional. 

> * * 


Jimmy Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
I'll take the South (Palmer and Klager) 
(v by Sy. Oliver and Trio) 
My blue Heaven (Donaldson and Whiting) 
(v by Trio) 
(Brunswick 02244—2s. 6d.). 

J. Lunceford with W. Smith, Earl 
Caruthers, Ed. Brown, Dan Grissom 
(altos) ; Joe Thomas (ten) ; Ed. Tompkins, 
Sy. Oliver, Paul Webster (imps) ; 
Elmer Crumbly, Russell Boles, Ed. 
Durham (irmbs) ; Edwin Wilcox (>) ; 
Al Norris (z) ; Moses Allen ()) ; James 
Crawford (ds). 

If only Mr. Lunceford would take off 
the white tails and gold buttons he’d have 
a great band. At the moment the trouble 
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is—and it always has been—that he does 
love to be theatrical. You find it in prac- 
tically every arrangement he plays, that 
love of staginess, of overdoing the tricks 
and twiddly bits, of vocal trios which have 
no place outside a music hall stage. 

* Still, I expect there are many who find 
all this flippancy entertaining, and the 
band might do worse with the stuff it is 
up against—very much worse. 


COLUMBIA 


“ Red ” McKenzie and the Mound City 
Blue Blowers (Am.) 
I'll be glad when you're dead, you rascal, you 
(Theard) (v) 
Frank Trumbauer and His Orch. (Am.) 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea (Arlen 
and Koehler) 
(Columbia DB5007—2s. 6d.). 

Pll be glad—* Red ” McKenzie (vocalist) 
with J. Dorsey (alto and cl) ; Hawkins 
(ten), * Muggsy ” Spanier (tmp) ; J. Rusin 
(p) ; Ed. Condon, Jack Bland (g) ; Al 
Morgan (bass) ; Frank Billings (ds). 

The McKenzie side dates to the session 
from which Parlophone gave us J can’t believe 
that you're in love (R1003), Dark town Strutters 
ball (R1044), and Georgia (R1071) with the 
combination named the Celestial Beings. 

Their apportionment is hardly in keeping 
with the merits of the ingredients. Two 
choruses of blue blowing, three vocals, and 
two by Dorsey against only one each. by 
Rusin, Muggsy and Hawk ain’t doin’ right 
by the fruit or the customers. Still, three 
currants in the dough are better than none, 
particularly when (in spite of reproduction 
which might have been better) they are as 
succulent as these. 

The Trumbauer side, from among the 
original Okehs, is of even earlier vintage. 

Trombone interjections in the vocal, and 
two and a half choruses and a Coda by 
Trumbauer go on the plus side because 
although Tram’s contributions have a too 
technical trend, the stuff is there, and for the 
most part it’s mellow. The rest is chiefly 
ensemble. There’s plenty of sting, but the 
tightness and tendency to clip of the brass, 
in conjunction with the style of arrangement, 
gives the crowd work a quasi-commercial 
atmosphere, and for all its zip the record 
isn’t up to most of the group’s earlier issued 
work. 

Exact personnel, please, anybody ? Must 
be known. No guesses. I can do that myself. 
* * * 

Isham Jones’s Juniors (Am.) 
Take it easy (v by Woody Herman) 
Tormented (Hudson) (v by Virginia 
Verrill) 
(Columbia DB5008—2s. 6d.). 

“Saxey”? Mansfield (ten) ; Woodrow 
Herman (bar) ; Chelsea Quealey (imp) ; 
Sonny Lee (irmb) ; Harold Smith (p) ; 
Geo. Wartner (zg) ; Walter Yoder (b) ; 
Wallace Laggison (ds). 

Twice lately stories have come from 
America that La Rocca is contemplating 
possibility of resurrecting Original Dixieland 
band. Nearer home Billy Jones, who pianoed 
for combination when it was in London, has 
formed Dixieland style band, the first 
record by which (on Parlophone R478) I 
mentioned on p. 34 of the June GRAMOPHONE. 

In spite of which it seems that nearest 
approach to the buskings of the O.D.B. boys 
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have come first from a combination appar- 
ently making no claims to Dixieland lcan- 
ings. For, in spite of absence of any 
announcing of the fact, that is what Take 
it easy is—as near La Rocca & Co.’s music 
as anyone could imagine, and apart from 
improved reproduction no attempt to 
modernise it either. Well, the O.D.B. were 
one of the pillars on which jazz has been 
built, and flashbacks are not without their 
interesting aspects. 

Other side also labelled Swing Masic, 
Merely a clerical error one presumes. 

P.S.—Note presence of grand old timer 
from Elizalde Savoy days, trumpet man 
Quealey. This soldier isn’t dead either— 
merely added pensioner after Christian 


name. 
* * * 


Adrian Rollini and His Orchestra (A n.) 
Swing low (Rollini) 
Tap-room swing (Rollini) 
(Columbia DB5006—2s. 6d.). 


Adrian Rollini (bass sax and vibr) with 
Arthur Dollinger (ci and ten) ; Irving 
Goodman (imp) ; Jack Rusin (/ ; 

) ; Phillip Sillman (c;) ; 


Having gone about as far as he is ever 
likely to go towards sowing the wild oat. of 
youth, Mr. Rollini has apparently settied 
down to a nice peaceful existence with the 
buttercups and daisies. His bass sax and 
xylophone go well with tea in the garden, 
and most of the rest of the band seom 
content to soliloquise amiably from ‘he 
hammock. 

The exceptions are Jack Rusin, who, if he 
isn’t unduly exciting, at least says it a litile 
more invigoratively, and Arthur Dollinger, 
This boy’s tenor, round the Hawkins-‘‘Choo” 
mark, is alone worth the money. 

One thing I’ll hand it to Rollini for is the 
tone of his vibraphone. How do they zet 
that clear, bell-like quality over there when 
over here wood packs always sound as 
though they were being played with chunks 
of slate ? 

P.S.—Who passed that bass sax squeak in 
Tap room ? I'll bet Adrian beats the bargees 
when he hears they’ve put out this master, 
or have the buttercups and daisies made him 
too languid to care ? 


* * * 


Scott Wood and His Six Swingers 
Is it true what they say about Dixie? (Caeser, 
Lerner and Marks) (v) 
You gotta know how to dance (Dubin and 
Warren) (v) 
(Columbia FB1462—1s. 6d.). 


Geo. Scott-Wood (/) with Fred Gardner 
(cl and saxes) ; Harry Owen (imp) ; Lew 
Davis (trmb) ; Joe Young (z) ; Dick Escott 
? ; Jock Jacobson (ds). Vs by Sam 

sta. 


An unpretentious little mug up in the 
corner has resulted in a pleasant if not 
entirely convincing answer to the current 
Dixie query. The two piano modulations 
are too aimless to say much about, and the 
vocal is just a fair catch penny for Joe Public, 
but the rest is acceptable stuff gurgled out 
with a commendable free an’ easiness at a 
tempo which isn’t too fast for a comfortable 
amble. 

The other side is not even playground— 
just nursery. 
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DECCA 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
I come from a musical family (Franklin) (v) 
Somebody stole my break (Franklin) (v) 
(Decca F5996—1s. 6d.). 
L. Arms (tmp and vocalist) with 
Jones, rles Holmes, Bing 
; Greely Walton ( 


B ; 
Forster (6) ; Paul Barbarin (ds). 


All you lads what likes to argue about what 
you calls the more serious sides of jazz will 
hve to save it for another month as far as 
Mr. Armstrong is concerned. 

These two ain’t nothin’ more than a couple 
0; nonsense ones, good fun for anyone and ten 
times better with our Louis pushing down the 
keys and working the bellows. 

And what a family. Uncles, mothers, brothers, 
cousins, sisters, fathers, sons, aunts—heaps of 
om and they all 
plays something or 
other. Louis ain’t 
half started some- 
thing. You watch 
cur radio bands. 
Before we knows 
where we are they’ ll 
all be producing 
ielatives by the 
dozen. And what 
they won't play 
won't be nobody's 
business. 

But it ain’t all 
gin fizz and kisses 
running a_ band. 
Things has such a 
nasty habit of van- 
ishing,. just like 
they do here. The 
boys helps Louis 
all they can. They finds all sorts of licks, 
but none can satisfy Louis for the one he’s lost. 
Always seems to be something wrong. Some- 
times the tone don’t suit, then the swing ain’t 
there, then it’s something else. Poor Louis, 
always seems to be in trouble over something. 

By the way, ain’t the band improved. Does 
its stuff just the same, but so much neater.— Agnes. 


“Tt ain't all fizz ... 
running a band.” 


* * * 


Stephane Grappelly and His Hot Four 
(French) 
Chasing Shadows (Davis and Silver) 
Some of these days (Brooks) 
(Decca F6002—1s. 6d.). 


S. Grappelly (v/n) with D. Reinhardt 
(solo g) ; J. Reinhardt, L. Vola (g) ; 
R. Chapet (6). 

The mixture as before. More about it in 
dissertation on combination’s new H.M.V. 
records (see Quintette of the Hot Club of 
France—p. 118) 

+ * # 


Dick Robertson and His Orch. (Am.) 
I'll bet you tell that to all the girls (Stept and 
Tobias) (v by Dick Robertson) 
On the beach at Bali-Bali (Sherman, Maskill 
and Silver) (v by Dick Robertson) 
(Decca F5995—Is. 6d.). 


“Slats ” Long (c/) ; H. Haymer (ten) ; 
Andy McKinney (tmp) ; Russ Genner 
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(trmp) ; Pete Peterson (b) ; M. Purtill 
(ds) ; Red ” Norvo (p-director) . 

I’ve put these in because the band is 
actually Red Norvo’s new outfit, rated tops 
by the New York ‘pro-fans, and you may 
like to take a look. 

But only if you’re passing, Don’t expect 
too much and go out of your way. Titles 
both ‘com ” pops played as such, and Bali 
Bali is apparently merely a reflection of the 
I had hoped forgotten Isle of Capri. Still, you 
get an idea of Mr. Norvo’s new family, even 
though some of them have got their mouths 
full of cake. Or is it that bag of nuts 
someone brought to the studio ? 


* * * 


The Ramblers Dance Orchestra (Dutch) 
Goody-goody (Mercer and Malneck) (v by 
Topy Glerum) 

Swing, Mr. Charlie (Robinson, Taylor and 
Brooks) (v by Topy Glerum) 
(Decca F6004—1s. 6d.). 

Presumably on a title covering date, the 
Ramblers, though not helped by a too 
resonant studio, do a capable everyday job 
with two for the ordinary dance section of 
the supplement. 

Overtime drummer in Mr. Charlie 
requested to send autographed picture of 
self and kit, together with explanatory notes 
for self-tuition, for edification of Agnes. 


H.M.V. 


Summer may be just a cold in the head 
to you but H.M.V. are not letting the 
ill winds blow them any harm. 

And I hope it keeps wet for them. 
Having seen the error of their July ways, 
they have mustered up a bunch of records 
for August far too good to be left begging 
while an unheeding populace indulges_in 
an orgy of outdoor pastimes. 

First of all we have : 

Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 

Bas Street Blues (S. Williams) (v by Joe 


s) 
When Buddha Smiles (Freed and Brown) 
(H.M.V. B8461—2s. 6d.). 


Don’t those titles make your eyes pop ? 

And you’re right. Benny’s band is 
worth hearing playing anything, because 
no matter what it plays it plays it so 
exquisitely, but when it gets tunes like this 
it goes from wine to nectar. It’s not only 
that the melodies themselves are better. 
There’s a psychology about revivals of old- 
time favourites which allows them to be 
treated in a way that one never seems 
free to indulge in with current numbers, 
unless they are basically swing tunes, and 
then all too often they’re made excuses 
for being smart. 

Apart from a couple of solo passages by 
Benny, When Buddha smiles is practically all 
ensemble. 

At the moment enlightened opinion 
seems to be going through a phase of im- 
pression that an ounce of busking is worth 
a pound of arrangement, but to hear an 
ensemble like Goodman’s playing scores 
such as he gets is to find such a contention 
torn to shreds. The reason is that this 
Goodman aggregate can play a score with 
the precision and technical perfection of a 
well-drilled machine and yet give the same 
effect of spontaneity and abandon that 
usually comes only from musicians playing 
stuff created in their own souls. And 
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even then there are few outfits which ride 
with the ease and freeness, and phrase with 
the perfection, of this grand white swing 
combination. 

In contrast Basin Street Blues is nearly 
all solo work. It opens with vocal verse 
and chorus by Joe Harris, who may be 
described as akin to Teagarden, next 
follows a chorus by Goodman, then one 
by trombone, and eight bars vocal again 
to finish. For both conception and execu- 
tion the whole thing must be placed among 
the greater joys of the month. The trom- 
bone solo is a glorious piece of work. 


Passing on from “ 
we come to: 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 

You can’t pull the wool over my eyes (Ager, 
Newman and Mencher) (v by Helen 
Ward) 

Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut 
Yankees (Am.) 

I don’t want to make history (Robin and 
Rainger) (v by Rudy Vallee) 
(H.M.V. BD509g0—1s. 6d.). 

which just proves my aforemade remark 
that no matter what Goodman plays it 
sounds good, though in fairness it should 
be added that there’s little cause to sneer 
at the Wool. This tune may not be a 
classic opus, but it’s one of the better 
current ‘“ pops” and no band would be 
disgraced playing it. 

If you think it inconsistent of H.M.V. 
to have issued the same band at different 
prices, don’t forget that they were in a 
rather difficult position. Their Swing 
Music Series is priced at 2s. 6d. ; general 
purposes dance music is on the 1s. 6d. label. 
What are they to do when a current hit, 
played in a style which should appeal to 
anyone, also happens to swing ? If you’re 
not satisfied, buy Goodman’s Wool from me. 
I'll sell it you for 2s. 6d. and that will get 
over any question of ambiguity. But don’t 
expect me to sell you all the 2s. 6d. Swing 
Music Series that don’t swing for 1s. 6d. 

“ * * 


Benny Goodman Trio (Am.) 
Lady be good (Gershwin) 
Nobody’s Sweetheart (Schoebel) 

(H.M.V. B8462—2s. 6d.). 

Benny Goodman (c/) with Teddy 
Wilson %), Gene Krupa (dms). 

The latest complex to hit the fans is that 
Benny Goodman is too technical to be con- 
sidered a good swing man. 

So far the suggestion is no more than a 
localised mildly questioning murmur, but 
these area maladies can be contagious and 
if not cured quickly have a way of growing 
into epidemics, so it may be as well to deal 
with this one before it spreads. 

The trouble is that some people take such 
narrow views. I have no intention of allow- 
ing myself to be drawn into a lengthy 
argument on what swing may be—if you 
want to know, my colleague ‘* Mike ”’ wrote 
a brilliant article on it in the Melody Maker 
for July 25th, until he went too far and came 
a cropper by suggesting that the word was 
to a great extent a definition of an artist’s 
general prowess (much as one might say he 
was a good fellow) irrespective of whether he 
could make music swing in the rather narrow 
sense in which we mean it ; but this much I 
will say : music does not have to be gin mill 
to swing. Even the negroes realise this. 
Teddy Wilson, for example, is anything but 


specialised ” material, 
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a gin-mill piano thumper. Yet, in spite of 
the contrary statements by a certain 
rhythm club official who also does a spot of 
record criticism in his spare time, his music 
swings as little other does. It is just that 
being possessed of a more delicate mentality 
and having a finer taste and artistic sense, 
he plays with a subtlety that is lost on many 
even of those who profess to be the greatest 
lovers and understanders of jazz. 

One should look at Benny Goodman from 
this point of view. These Goodman-Wilson- 
Krupa records are what one might describe as 
the Chamber Music of jazz. Chamber music 
is (as its name implies) a music for small, 
intimate gatherings, and consequently its 
intellectual qualities, the exploitation of 
which necessarily becomes technical, are 
bound to have a predominance. But this 
does not say that sentiment, colour, etc., 
have no place in it. It is merely that they 
are usually more (may I say for want of a 
better word) academically expressed. 

In these records Benny Goodman is un- 
doubtedly academic, but more to the 
embodiment than the exclusion of any of 
the features which are the essence of jazz. 

And for any who may think that all that 
has taken jazz beyond its sphere I’ll just say 
that if you want to hear a swell clarinet, a 
swell pianist, and a super drummer playing 
immaculate light music, get these records— 
Lady be good with its superlative Wilson and 
sudden screwy dive off into the minor ; the 
fast Nobody’s sweetheart with Benny’s inspira- 
tional second chorus and Krupa walloping 
the cymbal and having a great time with 
the bars placed at his exclusive disposal. 

* * * 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France 

I can’t give you anything but love (Fields and 

McHugh) (v by Freddie Taylor) 

Limehouse Blues (Braham). 

(H.M.V. B8463—1s. 6d.). 


S. Grappelly (vin); Django Reinhardt 
(solo g) ; J. Reinhardt, L. Volga (gz) ; 
Roger Chapet (5) 


Curious we should just have been having 
a chat on technical playing in jazz, because 
in a way the same aoe crops up again here. 

Grappelly and Reinhardt are two of the 
finest technicians in jazz, and they love to 
display their “ye 8 

To say that in doing so they forget to 
swing would, however, be nothing short of 
libel ; nevertheless one has to take a broad 
view of jazz to get the utmost enjoyment 
from their playing. There is no doubt that 
while they swing in the broad sense of the 
word, their music has a Continental flavour- 
ing which has not been free from criticism in 
certain quarters. Of course it is inevitable. 
One’s inherent feelings and the influence of 
one’s environment in the days of one’s 
development are bound to have their effect. 
It is not that one consciously wants to veneer 
everything with the characteristics of one’s 
race: it is more that it is difficult not to see 
everything through the spectacles of one’s 
education. Probably neither Grappelly nor 
Reinhardt could eradicate this Continental 
strain (a feature of which seems to be the 
love of flow’ry phrases) for the simple reason 
that, it being natural and not acquired, they 
probably do not and could not realise where 
it exists. 

‘So what ? Does it all make their music 
any the less enjoyable ? 

Yes—if you judge everything by one 
narrow stan ‘ 
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But why do so ? 

Isn’t it fairer and more sensible to take 
things at their face value ? Surely the acid 
test of anything is whether it is good of its 
kind, provided, of course, that the kind has 
some merit. 

I think the mistake so many of us make— 
and in saying “ us” I do not exclude myself 
—is that we are too slow in differentiating 


between a subject and the various practises of 


it. We blame, or as the case may be, praise 
the one for the other, and vice versa. 

All of which is by way of amusing 
theorising, and certainly not intended as a 
defence of the records, for the simple reason 
that they do not need any. You have 
= bably heard many other records on 

ca by the combination, so you will know 
what to expect. The group has not attempted 
to alter its style for the sake of doing some- 
thing different for a different company, and 
I at any rate am glad. I always enjoy the 
wizardry of Messrs. Grappelly, Reinhardt, 
and their satellites. It is always refreshing. 

* * * 


“ Fats ” Waller and His Rhythm (Am.N.) 
It’s a sin to tell a lie (Waltz) (Mayhew) 
(v by “ Fats * Waller) 

It’s no fun (Newman, Mencher and Ager) 
(v by “ Fats ” Waller) 
(H.M.V. BD5087—1s. 6d.). 

Its a sin—* Fats” Waller (p) with 
Herman Aw (tmp) ; Eugene Sedric 
(ten and cl) ; Albert Casey (zg) ; Ch. Turner 
(d) ; Arnold Bolden (ds). 

Coo lumme, I didn’t half have a fright when 
I saw “‘ Fats”? had done “‘ It’s a sin.” Would 
have been such a waste to use him on waltzes, but 
it’s all right, he does it as a fox-trot. 

He’s in grand form this month on both sides. 
Full of fun. Of course it’s the deuce of a racquet 
when he sings, but after all somebody has to turn 
out the party ones, and it’s just as well they lets 
Mr. Waller do it. What some of the others might 
give us if they let ’em loose out like Mr. W. does 
I daren’t think. Still it ain’t the others, so why 
worry. And don’t you make any mistake. For all 
his horseplay our “* Fats” knows what's what. 
He’s got that piano taped, he has. When he 
plonks them keys down they stay plonked, and there 
ain’t no uncertainty about which ones he wants to 
plonk, neither. He’s a band in himself and I don’t 
know why they bothers to have the clarinet and 
trumpet, though I agrees the others in the rhythm 
department (don’t they call it?) are real helps. 
They fits in perfectly. D’you see they’ve got 


a new drummer? The goods he is, too.—Agnes. 
* * * 
The Ballyhoo 


Avalon (Jolson) 
Tea for two (Youmans) 
(H.M.V. BD5086—1s. 6d.). 

Phil Green, “Slim” Wilson (/) ; 
Frank Weir (cl—Tea for two dad : Fred 
Gardner Sieg only) ; Wally Morris 
(6) ; Max Lewin (ds). 

Have you noticed how different races all has 
different styles in jazz. There’s the Negro, 
American, English, Dutch, French, German, etc., 
all with their own easily recognisable ways. 

Funny as it may seem, ’cause I don’t think Mr. 
Green or any of his boys is Welsh, these is Cornish 
jazz. You can always tell Cornish jazz. It has 
lots of notes, is smart and slick, and sounds like a 
cross between ragtime and a polka. You get 
double fee if you can play it without putting your 
tongue in your cheek.—Agnes. 

Yes, Agnes, all very nice ; but the racial 
theory doesn’t work because, as I told you 
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last month, the word is not Cornish—it’; 
Corny.—E. J 


PARLOPHONE 


Jess Stacy (Am.)—Piano Solos 
In the dark and Flashes (Beiderbecke) 
The world is waiting for the sunrise (Seitz and 
Lockhart) 
(Parlophone R2233—2s. 6d.). 


Cas Israel Crosby ()) ; Gene Krupa 


(ds 
If you liked Bix Beiderbecke’s In a misi 

(his own version was re-issued last year 
on Parlo R1838) you are going to enjoy 
his two hitherto unrecorded morsels which 
Stacy gives us this month. These twc 
little items in light classic style have a 
charm of their own. Stacy’s performance: 
may lack something of Bix’s intangible 
wistfulness, but they show an understanding 
of Bix’s feelings on the subject generally 
which is more than adequate. 

The other side is a complete contrast— 
Stacy swinging six choruses of a_ tune 
which many would think unswingable, in 
a way that comes as near to being real 
gin mill as anyone has a right to expect 
from a man whose days are spent in a 
band that is white, even though it is Benny 
Goodman’s. Crosby’s bass is a study in 
bull-fiddle walloping, and Krupa works up 
his usual excitement, to finish up sloshing 
the cymbal to such an extent that he nearly 
overruns himself. All-round a grand day’s 
outing. 

* * * 

Lillie Delk Christian (Am.N.) 

I must have that man (Fields and McHugh) 

Baby (Fields and McHugh) 

(Parlophone R2234—2s. 6d.). 

The Okeh catalogue of round about the 
1927 period again supplies the material for 
the month’s Parlophone Race Series record. 

Lillie Delk Christian is typical of the 
coloured girl singers to be found in the 
Negro music halls and revues — neither 
better nor worse than dozens of others. 

The high spot of the recordings is Louis 
pears iis trumpet in the accompanying 
orchestra. He has a chorus in the first- 
mentioned title. 

ca * * 

Max Abrams and His Rhythm Makers 
After you’ve gone (Creamer and Layton) 
Nobody’s sweetheart (Schoebel and Ors) 

(Parlophone F512—1s. 6d.). 

Max Abrams (ds) with Dave Shand 
(alto) ; Duncan Whyte (imp) ; Billy Munn 
(p). 

Parlophone are determined to make us a 
nation of drummers, and Joe Daniels having 
failed to achieve the object, Max Abrams 
has been called in to take over the class. 

That this repetition of what was no more 
than a nursery stunt in the first place entirely 
prevents the enjoyment one might have 
obtained from hearing Duncan Whyte play- 
ing from a heart that’s in the right place, 
Billy Munn ivory pushing in that way which 
has won him high rating among home-bred 
talent, and David Shand performing with a 
subtlety that approaches the Trumbauer- 
esque, doesn’t matter. They’re only there as 
make-weight. It’s the drums you’ve got to 
listen to, and they make certain that you 
will. 

In such circumstances it is futile to blame 
Max for his share in the proceedings. He 
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was working to orders and probably found 
the going no softer than you will. 

Next time may we please have the same 
combination out of school? It might be 
more than worth hearing. 

* * * 
- Pettiffer—cClarinet Solos 
—, Blues (Handy) 
ody’s wrong (Ursell) 
(Parlophone F517—1:. 6d.). 

With Jack Dent (~) ; Sam Gelsley (zg). 

Someone once said that the only thing a man 
ever worried about was reproducing himself. Our 
old friend Mr. Boyd Senter oughi to be very 
thankful to this ’ere Mr. Pettifer for having 
save = a lot of trouble. 

By the way, they tells me that Mr. Pettifer 
comes from Australia where he has quite a big 
name. Well, some earns names one way, and 
some erns’em another. (He! he! he! Foke).— 
Agnes. . 


VOCALION 


Benny Goodman’s Modernists (Am.) 
I’m getting sentimental over you (Bassman and 
Washington) (v) 
Benny Goodman’s Whoopee Makers 


(Am.) 
Bugle Call Rag (Pettis, Schoebel and 
Meyers) 
(Vocalion 12—2s. 6d.). 
I’m getting sentimental—Benny Goodman 
(cl) with Benny Kantor, H. Schertzer 


(altos) ; Arthur Rollini (ten) ; Sam’ 


ee 4 Russ Case, Jerry Neary (imps) ; 
Jack Lacey, “Red” Ballard (trmbs) ; 
snap Gada i ; Geo. Van Eps (z) ; 
Harry Goodman (}) ; Sam Wiess (ds). 

Bugle Call Rag—Benny Goodman (ci) ; 
Jimmy McPartland (imp) ; Jack Tea- 
garden (trmb) and possibly Victor Bredis 
(p); Dick Morgan (gz); Bob Haggard 
(tuba) ; Ray Baudac (ds) ; etc. 


Bugle Call Rag is one from days round 
about 1930, if I remember, when Goodman 
and the others mentioned in the above 
personnel were all together, starting to make 
their names, in Ben Pollock’s band 

Either the recording was not all it might 
have been or the master has deteriorated 
in storage, but don’t let the consequent 
slight edginess of the reproduction stop 
you from hearing some of the best muggin’ 
of the period. Taken at a tempo con- 
siderably slower than the opus is generally 
played to-day, there is some elegant Tea- 
garden, one of Goodman’s few recorded 
low register choruses, and plenty of swell 
trumpet by McPartland whose absence 
from contemporary waxings is a real loss 
to jazz. They knew how to swing in those 
days, too. 

The other side comes from the same 
session as the groups previously issued 
Solitude (Vocalion 3), and is much the same 
style of thing—a pleasant, slow, simple 
melody arrangement played with restraint 
and more than a modicum of the well- 
known Goodman perfection of phrasing. 

* * * 


Luis Russell and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
OD man river (Kern and Hammerstein II) 
(v) 
Primitive (Bloom) 
(Vocalion 13—2s. 6d.). 
Luis Russell () with Henry Jones, Ch. 
Holmes (alios) ; Greely Walton, Bing 
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Madison (tens) ; Leonard ‘ee ous 
Aiken, Rex Stewart me) i 
Archey, Nat Story a 4% : 
Geo. “ Pop ” Forster ( (6) ; Barbarin (ds). 
Taken at fast tempo both sides swing, 
rhythmically speaking, but as far as I am 
concerned only go a long way towards 
proving that swing by itself is not everything. 
At any rate that goes for the Kern song 
from ‘‘ Showboat,” the film of which, 
incidentally, is being currently exhibited. 
To my mind this conception is out of keeping 
with the number. Further, one cannot 
advance the excuse that the end justifies 
the means. Passing over the noisy and 
unavoidably too fast vocal, one comes to 
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a display by Rex Stewart which begins 
and finishes at being no more than a 
technical exhibition. The best part of the 
show is probably Charles Holmes’ alto. 

Primitive may be described as a too busy 
study in jazz composition. Some parts 
are clever writing, others not free from 
cliches. If only for the pace at which it 
is played and the amount of stuff that 
has to be got in it becomes a test of any 
band’s technical efficiency, and it is only 
fair to say this combination takes honours 
for a slick, musicianly job. 

If you like jazz that is exciting for the 
sake of being so the record should appeal ; 
otherwise .. . 


Personnel of Previous and 
Elsewhere Reviewed Releases 


BRUNSWICK 


Connie Boswell (Am.) 
I met my Waterloo 
On the beach at-Bali Bali 
(Brunswick 02235—2s. 6d.). 


eee by Gil Rodin, Noni Ber- 
nardi, Kincaird (altos) ; Mattie 
Matlock (alto and cl) ; Eddie Miller (ten) ; 
Andy Ferretti, “ Yank ” Lawson (imps) ; 
Ward Silloway, Arthur Foster (irmbs) ; 
Gil Bowers (/) ; Hilton La Mare (gz) ; 
Bob Haggard (+) ; Ray Bauduc (ds). 
. * * 
immy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 
It’s no fun (Newman, Mencher and Ager) 
(v by Seger Ellis) (Arr. P. 
McCarth: 


Y 

Welcome Stranger (Mercer) (v by Kay 
Weber) (Arr. “Fud” Livingstone) 
(Brunswick 02237—2s. 6d.). 

You (Donaldson and Adamson) (v by 
Bob Eberle) 

You never looked so beautiful (Donaldson and 
Adamson) (v by Bob Eberle) 
(Brunswick 02240—2s. 6d.). 

PY Bey y= (alto and om with Arthur 

Herfurt, Jack an Stacy, 
“Fud ” Livingstone (tens) ; Geo. Thow. 
“ Toots * Cammoratto (imps) ; Joe Yukl, 
Don Matteson, Bobby Byrn (irmbs) ; 
Bobby van Eps (p) ; icMialey (a) (g) ; 
jim Taft (>) ; Ray McKinley ( ds), 


COLUMBIA 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
Breakfast Ball (Arlen and Koehler) 
(Columbia DB5005—2s. 6d.). 

Benny agg wee (cl) with } anges Ross 
tiene ) J. Tes Teagarden (t vas Benni 
imps) ; en (frmo) ; le 
Martwell (g) ; Harry Goodman (5) ; 


Ray McKinley (ds) 
* * * 
Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of 
Joy (Am.N.) 


I’se a muggin’ (Smith) (v by Ben Thigpen) 
Until the real thing comes along (Freeman and 
Saunders-Bell) (v by Pha Terrell) 
(Columbia DB5004—2s. 6d.). 
Andy Kirk (bar) with John Harrington 
(alto pe cl) ; John Williams (alto) ; 


Wilson (ten) ; Harry Lawson, Paul King, 
Earl Thompson (imps) ; Theodore 
Donnelly (trmb) ; Mary Lou Williams 
(p) ; Ted Brinson (z) ; Booker Collins 
; Ben Thigpen (ds). 
+ * * 

Mary Lou Williams (Am.N.)—Piano Solos 

Clean pickin’ (Williams) 

Swingin’ for joy (Williams) 

(Columbia DB5003—2s. 6d.). 

Ve Booker Collins (}), Ben Thigpen 

ie 


DECCA 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 
Falling Leaves (Kennedy and Carr) (v) 
(Arr. Stan Bowsher 
Piccadilly (Meskill, Harvey and Carr) (v) 
(Arr. Sid Phillips and Bert Barnes) 
(Decca 12in., K820—as. 6d.). 


Bert Ambrose directing Max Goldberg, 
Clinton ffrench, Billy Farrell (imps) ; 
Lew Davis, Ted Heath, Tony Thorpe 
(trmbs) ; Danny Pola (alto pone cl) ; Joe 
Jeanette (alto); Billy Amstell (ten) ; ; 
Sid Phillips (bar) ; E. O. Pogson (obo) ; 
Bert Barnes, Arthur Young (ps) ; ; Joe 
Brannelly (zg); Dick Ball : 
Bacon, Jack Simpson (dms); Hugo 
a Reg. Leopold, Reg. Pursglove, 

W. Manus, E. Lewis (v/ns) ; Harry Berly 
(viola) ; Cedric Sharpe (cello). 


H.M.V. 


Margot Clare 
It’s been so long (Adamson and Donaldson) 
The glory of love (Hill) 
(H.M.V. BD357—1s. 6d.). 
Accompanied by Phil Green () ; Bill 
Sniderman (vin) ; Geo. Elliott ( g) 
Wally Morris (b) ; Max Lewin (ds). 





> 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 





Dawn and Her Dawn Patrol (Am.) 

7 stand by (Davis and Coots) (v) 

Robins and Roses (Leslie and Burke) (v) 

(Regal-Zono. MR2125—1:.). 

Dolly Dawn (vocalist) with Ch. Romano 
(vln), Wally Smith (tmp), John Sterling 
(cl), Gus Levine (zg), Fred Dure ()), 
Murray Green (ds), Bernie Miller ()) 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


UGUST is never the month for an issue of exciting and 

unusual records, but there are two records which I found 
completely satisfying, and young Bob Crosby plays a large part 
in both of them. 

They are Decca F5997 and Brunswick 02235. On the Decca 
Bob Crosby and His Orchestra play J don’t want to make History 
and Oh! Look there! Ain’t she Pretty ; and has that band improved ! 
I should like to add a few more exclamation marks but there seem 
to be enough already. On the Brunswick Connie Boswell sings 
I met my Waterloo and On the Beach at Bali-Bali with Bob Crosby’s 
Orchestra accompanying her ; those accompaniments are worth 
listening to, and as her singing is better than ever, you can guess 
the record is one you most certainly will have to buy. 

This I don’t want to make History together with You can’t pull the 
wool over my eyes is the most noteworthy tune of the month, with 
You and A pretty girl is like a melody as runners-up, and Robins and 
Roses still holding its own. 

There are half a dozen other records already to hand of I don’t 
want to make History, ranging from Frances Day to Billy Cotton’s 
Band, and I daresay there’ll be quite a few more before we get sick 
of the thing. Needless to say Frances Day makes a record full of 
personality and just that suggestion of naughtiness which adds 
piquancy to the most ordinary ditty. On the other side of H.M.V. 
BD356 she sings A pretty girl is like a melody from the film “ The 
Great Ziegfeld.” 

It is interesting to contrast her singing of I don’t want to make 
History with that of Frances Langford (Brunswick 02242). Miss 
Langford has quite a different method of attack—she appeals to 
your sentimental moments, while Miss Day uses more sophisticated 
weapons. Frances Larigford has an easy, pleasant voice, but rather 
too much tendency to let her feelings run away with her. In this 
record she is accompanied by Victor Young and His Orchestra 
and on the reverse gives a most musical performance of The Hills 
of Old Wyoming supported by the Uptowners Quartette. 

Another Brunswick recording of J don’t want to make History is by 
Hal Kemp and His Orchestra (02241) coupled with a “ hot” 
number, Stompin’ at the Savoy by Isham Jones and His Orches- 
tra ; this is the Harlem Savoy, not the Strand. The Strand variety 
is on Columbia FB1464 where Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans play the historical number coupled with Robins 
and Roses—a very strong coupling and one which vies with 
H.M.V. BD5090 as one of the best of the month. On the H.M.V. 
Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees play J don’i—I 
guess you know the title by now—and on the other side there is a 
treat for everyone who appreciates really good modern dance 
music—Benny and His Orchestra playing You 
can’t pull the wool over my eyes. These are two grand records. 

Last, but not necessarily least, is Billy Cotton’s Band in the 
tune under discussion and Jt ain’t nobody’s biz’ness what I do (Regal- 
Zono MR2142), a competent if unexciting performance. 

Len Bermon couples Ji ain’t nobody’s biz’ness with Robins and 
Roses—a nice contrast of comedy and sentiment—on Parlophone 
F513. This young man improves with every record he makes, and 
he certainly has an individual style. 

Carroll Gibbons and The Savoy Hotel Orpheans run 
Benny Goodman’s outfit very close with their playing of You can’t 
pull the wool over my eyes (what long titles the tunes seem to have 
this month) which is coupled with It’s been so long. They swing 
along grandly and it rather makes one wish that someone would 
suggest letting the Orpheans loose on a “ hot’ number ; they can 
do it, I heard them myself at two in the morning not so long ago ; 
and it would be splendid for the swing enthusiasts if a band of 
this standing were recorded in this way. 

I have not yet seen “‘ The Great Ziegfeld ’” but Irving Berlin 
seems to have written some good tunes for it and already there is 
an abundance of records that do them justice. Carroll Gibbons 
—TI am sorry to harp on the man but he really has made an 
astonishingly brilliant batch of records this month—and His 
Boy Friends play You and You never looked so beautiful (Columbia 


FB1459), and this is my choice of You, even theugh Roy Fox, 
Maurice Winnick and Billy Cotton and their bands have all made 
good records of it. Roy Fox and His Orchestra play it on 
H.M.V. BD5082, Maurice Winnick and His Orchestra on 
Parlophone F508, and Billy Cotton and His Band on Rega!- 
Zono MR2139. The coupling in each case is A pretty girl is like a 
melody and I should say that they are all better to listen to than to 
dance to, particularly the Roy Fox ; but the Billy Cotton of r ou 
is the most danceable. 

Stars in my Eyes is a very lovely waltz from the new Grace Mibore e 
picture, “‘ The King Steps Out,’ and I don’t think it could be 
more beautifully played than it is on H.M.V. BD5083 by Roy 
Fox and His Orchestra with Denny Dennis excelling himseif 
in singing it. At the Café Continental left me unmoved. 


Ambrose Again 


Last month four titles by Ambrose and His Orchestra from 
their film “* Soft Lights and Sweet Music ” arrived just as we were 
going to press and I was only able to include one of the titles in 
the list of dance records. Now there is another ten inch record 
issued and a twelve inch of the descriptive piece Piccadilly. You 
will find a detailed review of this in Edgar Jackson’s pages wit) 
the “ personnel ” and other interesting facts. If, however, you are 
a reader who would not normally turn to that section of the paper, 
you may still be entertained by this highly colourful piece of 
orchestration. In the film one has the visual picture of Piccadilly 
by night as well as the aural one, but even without the aid of the 
visual picture you can get a very clear idea of the character of 
this “* hub of the universe ”” which we Londoners proudly call our 
most famous thoroughfare. Decca K820 is definitely a record to 
possess, for it shows off a magnificent band to the best advantage. 
Falling Leaves, on the other side, is not so interesting to me, but 
that may be a purely personal matter. 

We're tops on Saturday night (Decca F5992) is also from the film 
and is a bright piece of playing, and Jack Cooper does well as 
the vocalist. The backing is called enigmatically She. 


Queen of Hearts 


It would be difficult to think of a more appropriate title for 
Gracie Fields than ‘‘ Queen of Hearts,”’ and although I have not 
seen the film of this name, I am sure she justifies the appellation. 
Every one who has seen the film, and most of those who haven’t, 
will be glad to spend two shillings to hear her sing four songs on 
Rex 8818-9. On 8818 she sings the title song which is a roystering 
affair in which she competes with a male chorus, and on the other 
side is a characteristic comedy number called One of the little 
Orphans of the Storm ; on 8819 she is in completely sentimental, 
almost tearful mood with Do you remember my first love song which is 
the best tune of the bunch, and Why did I have to meet you? And if 
you haven’t already explored the Rex list which came out at the 
beginning of July you must be reminded that on 8806 she sings 
Sweetheart, let’s grow old together and She Came from Alsace Lorraine. 
That should be enough to keep you going until the next Rex list 
appears in about a fortnight’s time. 


Selections 

On Regal-Zono MR2148-9 you will find a baker’s dozen of 
songs sung by the artists who are appearing this year in Bert 
Feldman’s Blackpool show entitled ‘‘ Lucky Strike.” The Regal 
people bill the record as “‘ For Blackpool and the North ” and | 
think they are probably right, for while the songs may be known 
by southerners, I think the interpretation of them is likely to 
please Lancashire and Yorkshire folk more than us. 

From the current films various good tunes are gleaned by 
Maurice Winnick, Henry Hall, Reginald Foort, and The Key- 
boarders. Maurice Winnick and His Orchestra play 
Selections from ‘‘ Colleen ”’ and “‘ The Great Ziegfeld ”’ (Parlo- 
phone F506), The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra play It’s Love 
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again introducing J nearly let love go slipping through my fingers 
(Columbia FB1460), Reginald Foort plays a very agreeable 
Selection from “‘ The King Steps Out ” (H.M.V. BD355), and 
The Keyboarders play tunes from “ It’s Love Again” and 
“The King Steps Out”? on H.M.V. BD5093 and from “‘ The 


Great Ziegfeld ”” on BD5092. 


Medleys 


These Selections lead one naturally to the various medleys, of 
which there are quite a number this month. 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye continue to revive old friends 
in their Fox Trot Medley (Parlophone F505), and Harold Ramsay 
at the organ of the Regal Cinema, Kingston, makes a welcome 
reappearance in Popular Melodies (Parlophone F516). 

Billy Reid and His Accordion Band are sure of popularity 
with the songs they revive in Evergreen Medley, No. 1 (Decca 
F6005). Who could resist Could you be true to eyes of blue and Smile 
awhile ? 

I thought Len Green’s Melodies of the Month, No. 15 (Decca 
F6014) extremely pleasant to listen to, and Charlie Kunz is as 
restful as ever in old tunes on Rex 8808 and new ones on 8822. 

Then there are the “value for money” records by the 
accordeon bands—Holiday Hits played by The London Piano- 
Accordeon Band (Regal-Zono MR2143), and Six Hits of the 
Day, Series 4 and 5 (Rex 8804 and 8817) played by Primo 
Scala’s Accordeon Band. For many these must be quite the 
most satisfactory way of buying the tunes of the moment. 


Light Orchestral 


I think that this section this month has produced the most 
satisfactory collection of records of any. There are at least half 
a dozen records that are well worth anybody’s money and a 
permanent place in the library ; and that is quite remarkable in 
a section that usually produces trifles of restaurant music that are 
as evanescent in their way as the dance tunes. 

First on the list I would place The London Palladium 
Orchestra, as always, under Richard Crean, playing Andre 
de Basque’s Japanese Carnival and Savino’s March Symphonique 
(H.M.V. B8457). This is a warm, full-blooded record of music 
that appears to me to have a good deal more merit than most of 
its class; and please note that the recording is particularly 
brilliant and forward—it really sounds like a big theatre orchestra. 

Then there is Thurban’s Yankiana played by The Commodore 
Theatre Orchestra under Harry Davidson. This may not be 
*‘ good ” music, but it is alive and colourful, and for that alone is 
worth hearing and buying (Regal-Zono MR2129). 

Alfredo Campoli and His Orchestra have made a delight- 
fully quiet and romantic record of various pieces about the moon 
and called it Romance in Moonlight (H.M.V. BD359) with plenty 
of fine fiddling from the leader. 

Johann Strauss’s “‘ Gypsy Baron ”’ has stood the test of time, 
and a potpourri by Bernard Derksen and His Orchestra 
(Parlophone R2229)—an orchestra that is unfamiliar to me, but 
probably German—can be welcomed when it is as well played as 
this is. The same might be said of Fibich’s Poem which is played 
this month by Barnabas von Geczy.and. His Orchestra on 
H.M.V. B8458, coupled with a piece entitled Malaga which 
fortunately gives no indication of the streams of blood which are 
reputed to have been flowing through that unfortunate Spanish 
town recently. 

From Spain to Holland and the quiet elegance of the tulip 
fields as pictured by Edith Lorand and Her Viennese Orchestra 
in In Tulip Land, waltz, with a charming sequel called The 
Flowers’ Caress (Parlophone R2232). Then back to the fiery 
turmoil of Spain in a “ Carmen ” Fantasy played by the Albert 
Sandler Trio (Columbia FB1430). 

You should make a point of hearing all these ; I am sure you 
will want at least two, if not more, of them. 

On H.M.V. BD 358, replete with a special gaily-coloured label, 
is a dubbing from the sound film of the music and voices of “* Who 
Killed Cock Robin ?” I believe this is one of the most brilliant 
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of all the Walt Disney Silly Symphonies, but as I have not seen 
it I cannot say whether this record will delight you or not ; 
regarded purely as entertainment I should not call it a success. 

On Decca F6or1g is a tune entitled Puszta Fox played by Ija’s 
Tango Orchestra which you may, or may not, recognise as the 
original of the tune J lost my Heart in Budapest. In the form here 
presented it has been familiar to me for some time, but I am 
afraid I had not connected the dance tune with it. On the reverse 
is a tango called Assuncion which is notable for some beautiful 
sustained violin playing. 

Of the rest, Hubert Kiister’s Piano Orchestra play Monkey 
Tricks and Shadowplay, two pieces which sound much more 
entertaining when called by their German names Kleiteraffe and 
Schattenspiele (Decca F6007) ; Rawicz and Landauer repeat 
their previous performances with Waltz Memories from Vienna and 
Schubert Time (Columbia FB1431), and Alleyne and Leonhardt 
succeed in sounding extraordinarily like them in Die Fledermaus 
Waltzes and Carmen Canzonetta (Parlophone F514). 


Rumbas, Waltzes, Tangos and Pasodobles 


After a period of inactivity so far as recording is concerned, 
Don Baretto and His Cuban Orchestra emerge this month 
with two sensational rumbas—or rather a rumba and a conga, a 
difference which you and I are possibly too ignorant to detect. 
At any rate Regal-Zono MRa2196 is an exciting record and would 
surely stir even the most sluggish blood. 

The Orchestra Mascotte is less elemental in Evening on the 
Rhine and In Dreamy Night (Parlophone R2231), but I feel this 
sort of music is far more suited to the German temperament than 
is the rumba with its invitation to somewhat primitive delights. 

The Robert Renard Dance Orchestra are suitably restrained 
in two tangos, Mon Amour and Enamorado (Parlophone F518). Or 
should it be unsuitably ? From the titles it would appear so. 
Mantovani and His Tipica Orchestra are very spirited and 
gypsyish in O Balalaika, but more subdued in Aloha, Marimba! 
(Columbia FB1434), but for spirit and bravado try the Orquesta 
Tipica Roberto Firpo in the pasodobles Por mi Morena and 
Curro en el Oro on Parlophone Odeon OT141. One feels that that 
prefix should have an “ H.” 

In the “ Novelty ” class there is another record by George 
Elliott’s Hawaiian Novelty Quartet of All my Life from the 
film “‘ Laughing Irish Eyes ” and Sundown in old Waikiki (Regal- 
Zono MRa2131). This quartet is rather more enterprising than 
these Hawaiian merchants are apt to be, and the record is good 
of its kind. A combination called King’s Marimba Virtuosi 
play a medley called rather erroneously Marimba Classics ; one 
would hardly call Schubert’s Serenade a ‘‘ marimba classic,”’ do 
you think ? But Thanks for a Beautiful Day is a charming record 
in which I think I can detect the dulcet tones of Elisabeth 
Welch (Columbia FB1436). 

Len Fillis’s many admirers will be glad to know that there is 
another record available this month of his playing of the 
‘** Electric’ Guitar. The titles are Love, come back to Me and 
Sweet Honolulu, and the number Columbia FB1432, and the 
cloying sweetness of the instrument could not be more ably 
demonstrated. 


A Matter of Taste 

You remember that I drew your attention last month to a 
record by Molly Picon of two scenes in song of New York life. 
This month there are two more vignettes to add to the picture: 
one is called A New York Symphony (H.M.V. B8460) and is wonder- 
fully descriptive, both in the writing and the music and, of course, 
the portrayal of the different characters by Miss Picon who has 
an almost Ruth Draper-like facility for conjuring up images of 
living types. But the record is marred by the overwhelming 
orchestra: it does overwhelm the singer completely at times so 
that the thing becomes a battle between orchestra and artist as 
to who can make the most noise. This criticism cannot be levelled 
at What people make a living from, but here the words are poured out 
so rapidly that you have to have your wits about you to follow 
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what is going on. Molly Picon undoubtedly is greatly talented, 
but I could wish that she had been better treated by the recording 
engineers (H.M.V. B8460). 

During the broadcast by his Band a little while ago, Jay 
Wilbur introduced his idea of what The Music goes around might 
sound like in some foreign countries—not a particularly original 
idea, I’ll admit, but one which listeners seemed to have liked, so 
you can now get a record of it on Rex 8820. 

Apropos of nothing in particular there are three records which 
should go straightway into the chose extraordinaire section of your 
library. One is by Joe Petersen and is called Jt’s only a hole in 
the wall—yes, that’s the title of a senti- 
mental song—and Calling me Home (Rex 
8821), another is by Asher Sizemore e 
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as last month. Perhaps the bad summer has had something to do 
with it ; but they all sound very depressed, and Hildegarde’s 
singing of Fritz (Columbia FB1466) is the only bright spot in a 
collection of melancholy. Even she is not as charming as usual in 
The Scene Changes ; and as for a newcomer named Margot Clare 
—she should be jolted into fast tempo quickly or we shall all melt 
into tears. I understand Miss Clare is an Australian who is trying 
her luck over here, and I only hope that next time they ask her 
to record they will let her go a bit faster. That she is quite capable 
of rhythmic singing is obvious from the few bars in It’s been so long 
(H.M.V. BD357) when she gets going, but most of the glory goes 

out of love at a tempo of about 

ten bars to the minute! I look 
@ forward to another record by this 





and Little Jimmie of J miss my dear 
sweet Mother and Little Fimmie’s goodbye 
to Fimmy Rodgers (Regal-Zono 
MRa2145), and the third is by Bobby 
Breen, a Canadian child of eight who 
is now in pictures, notably one called 
“Let’s sing again” which gives the 
name to the song which marks his 
recording début on Brunswick 02246. 
The backing is It’s a Sin to tell a Lie, 
which is a love song! Hearing is 


a Lie. 


F5998.) 


believing ! 
F6o21.) 
Rall; ; The Ballyhoo! 
Hill-Billies Two and Avalon. 


The Rocky Mountaineers are 
busy this month with T°aint nobody’s 
biz’ness what I do, Oh Susannah, and 
We'll rest at the end of the Trail 
(Columbia FB1433). These records 
are so good each month that they do 
thoroughly deserve to become a 
regular feature of the Columbia list. 

The Hill Billies in Sundown in 
Peaceful Valley and Bye-lo-Bye Lullaby 
are quiet and soothing and I commend 
them to you for the summer evenings 
which must surely come before autumn 
sets in (Regal-Zono MR2135). 

I thought Wilfrid Thomas in Twi- 
light on the Trail and Riding the Range 
in the Sky with The Good Com- 
panions (Parlophone F515) just failed 
to make a good record by reason of 
the tremolo in his voice, but this may 
not mar your enjoyment of what is 
obviously a painstaking effort. 

Another extraordinary angle on 


ees and 


ing On ti 
Zono MR2137.) 


to Heaven. 


Dance. 


MRa2140.) 





SOME DANCE RECORDS 


“Fats” Waller and His Rh 
playing Jt’s No Fun and It’s a Sin to tell 

. (H.M.V. BD5087.) 

Ted Fio Rito and His Orchestra 
playing J don’t have to Dream again and 
You gotta know how to Dance. 


Sydney Kyte and His Piccadilly 
Hotel Band playing A pretty girl is 
like a Melody and Au Revoir (Decca 


ligans playing Tea for 
(H.M.V. BD5086.) 
Dolly Dawn and Her Dawn Patrol 
playing You can’t pull the wool over my 
Fields and His 


ythm Or 
Beach at Bali-Bali. (Regal- 


Jay Wilbur and His Band 

- I nearly let love and Got to dance my way 

(Rex 8813.) 

The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra playing 
Laughing Irish Eyes and All my Life. 
(Columbia FB1461.) 

jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra 
playing Jt’s no Fun and Welcome 
Stranger. (Brunswick 02237.) 

Scott Wood and His Six Swingers 
playing Js it true what they say about 
Dixie? and You gotta know how to 

(Columbia FB1462.) 

Billy Cotton and His Band playing 
Sweetheart, let’s grow old together and 
At the Café Continental. 


singer. 

Les Allen and His Canadian 
Bachelors sing A Melody from the Sky 
and At the Close of a Long Long Day 
(Columbia FB1456), and though they 
break no new ground they cater for 
a public that appreciates their very 
sameness. Turner Layton, after his 
brilliance of last month, relapses in‘o 
this sameness too, in I’m a fool jor 
loving you, Au Revoir, Lonely Street, and 
When evening comes (Columbia FB1458 
and 7). Even the titles are uninviting, 
aren’t they ? 

Leslie Hutchinson sings J nearly 
let love go slipping through my fingers and 
Would you? on Parlophone F51:, 
and of course the record is perfect 
in its way: but it won’t exactly cheer 
you up on a wet day. 

The Street Singer contributes 
Robins and Roses and On the Beach at 
Bali-Bali (Decca F6o012) which at 
least has the merit of being an extra- 
ordinarily good coupling, while 
Morton Downey, who is visiting 
this country, has four titles on Rex, 
all of well-established favourites, The 
Touch of your Lips, Lovely Lady, Lost 
and Please Believe Me (Rex 8811 and 
8823), and Danny Malone contri- 
butes Tell me, Little Dream Girl and 
Sweetheart, let’s grow old together (Decca 
F6003) to the general gaiety. 


(Decca 


Orchestra play- 


playing 


(Regal-Zono 
Late Extra 
Almost the best record of the lot of 








American life is given by Fred Kirby e 
and Bob Phillips who call them- 
selves “‘ The Yodelling Evangelists.” 

You will find an example of their evangelising on Regal-Zono 
MRa2132 entitled Round-up Time in Heaven and Roll on, Roll on. 


Another Spot of Bother 

More straightforward comedy is provided by Cla and 
Dwyer in their already famous Surrealist Alphabet, backed with 
A Spot of Fishing (Columbia FB1465). There is a tendency in the 
Alphabet for Charlie Clapham to “ blah ” just a bit too much ; 
occasionally both of them are speaking at once and one cannot 
hear what either is saying. Obviously a difficulty which is bound 
to arise in their kind of fooling, but one imagines that more 
careful timing would obviate it. 

Sandy Powell has turned farmer this month (Rex 8810). His 
adventures are seasonal and will delight his legion of admirers. 


Modern Love Songs 
The Crooners this month—or as they probably prefer to be 
classed, the microphone singers—are not in nearly such fine fettle 


@ You can’t pull the wool over my eyes has 
just arrived and it is by Ted Weems 
and His Orchestra. You must 

hear it. The backing is Let’s sing again, which when played 

like this is a good dance tune (Decca F6008). 

There is also a new record in characteristic style by Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra, not forgetting Al Bowlly, of But Definitely 
and When I’m with you (H.M.V. BDs5091). 


Then there are three more Deccas—I wonder why they must 
always be just that much later than everyone else’s records— 
which show how good some of our British bands are. 


First there is Decca F6018 of Geraldo and His Orchestra 
playing two slow fox-trots in that musicianly style that makes his 
“Romance in Rhythm” broadcasts so brilliant. They are When 
evening comes and Sweetheart, let’s grow old together. Jack Harris 
and His Orchestra, who are rapidly becoming a very good 
dance combination, play Stars in my Eyes and The Hills of Old 
Wyomin’ (F6022), and Lew Stone and His Band, always 
acceptable, play You never looked so beautiful and You (F6020). A 
good trio, or sextet of tunes. M.E. C. 
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WHAT IS THIS HIGH FIDELITY ?—IX 


by P. WILSON 
(Continued from page 79) 


Improvements in Recording 
D cn sani the past year or two a great improvement has been 
noticeable in the quality of the recording of high notes. 
When electrical recording was first introduced, secretly and by 
stealth, the extension of the high note range was so marked as to 
be positively startling. I recollect writing an enthusiastic letter to 
THE GRAMOPHONE, commenting on the marvellous recording of 
Malaguena. Then came the records of Parsifal and our terrible 
disappointments at the ‘“‘ roundabout organ” tone. With the 
issue of The Ring series of records, however, we began to get 
our bearings and to realise that our gramophones, sound-boxes, 
tone-arms and horns, would have to be redesigned to cope with 
tle new system of recording, and I think it is safe to say that the 
Expert Committee of THz GramMopHong, of which I was per- 
haps the most active member, played a prominent part in 
establishing the new order in reproducers. 

All this time recording was being improved at a rapid rate. 
For a time the high note range was restricted so as to abolish 
the peakiness which had been responsible for the earlier nasalities 
and coarseness. Faults in the recording apparatus were gradu- 
ally run to earth (e.g., the cavity resonance in the condenser 
microphone discovered by Oliver), more exact and more per- 
manent methods of adjustment of the recording head were 
developed, and the effects of studio acoustics were more 
thoroughly studied. 

At the same time, the discovery of new synthetic resins led to 
important advances in the processing of records. Apart from 
the direct effect of all these improvements on the faithfulness 
of the musical sounds recorded, the fact that surface noise was very 
largely reduced enabled further advances in recording to be made. 

Up to three or four years ago, it was not claimed that 
recording extended beyond about 5,000 cycles per second, and 
attenuation began somewhere below 4,500 cycles. Two years 
ago, the range began to be extended to 8,000 cycles and now 
it is even possible to record up to nearly 12,000 cycles. Lest 
there should be any misunderstanding, I should make it clear 
that all these figures refer to lateral-cut records. There are 
many folk who have somehow persuaded themselves that to 
achieve a frequency range such as this in recording, a change 
would have to be made to the hill-and-dale method. The 
respective merits of the two methods is too large a subject to 
be discussed in a rapid survey like this. There is much to be 
said on both sides and it is by no means established, as some 
impetuous folk are inclined to think, that a change to the hill- 
and-dale system in commercial recording would be an improve- 
ment, even from a technical point of view. 

The crucial question at the moment is, whether advantage 
can yet be taken in actual reproduction of this extended fre- 
quency range. So far as commercial apparatus is concerned 
the answer is clearly, No! 

In the first place although, as I have said, improvements in 
recording and in record surface material have effected a sub- 
stantial reduction in surface noise, that has only meant that 
the pitch of a large proportion of the noise has been raised to 
a frequency higher than the normal reproducing limit. To 
raise that limit will therefore bring back surface noise though 
it will be of a different character from that we have been 
accustomed to. Personally I find this high sizzling surface noise 
much less objectionable than the coarse upper middle register 
surface noise, but many people seem to dislike it intensely. 

Of course, it would be perfectly straightforward to use a tone- 
control for filtering out high notes for those folk who don’t 
want them, so that there is no disadvantage in having the 


extended range recorded for those who do. The sad fact is, 
however, that there is not a single pick-up on the market which 
is of much use for frequencies above about 5,000 cycles, and 
there is no sound-box on the market which even approaches that 
limit with any semblance of uniformity. Indeed, there does 
not appear to be any likelihood of making a sound-box for 
an acoustic gramophone which will have any appreciable 
response at 10,000 cycles, and even if it were done the problem 
of tone-arm design would be difficult. I see no prospect of any 
substantial improvement on our present E.M.G., Expert, or 
Cascade models unless the large Cascade horn were adapted 
for use on the Balmain principle, and then I should expect to 
have to take special precautions against “‘ swingers” in view 
of the large inertia involved. 

In other words, I believe that development in acoustic gramo- 
phones has virtually come to an end, and that further improve- 
ments in recording will largely remain unrecognisable on acoustic 
machines. On the electrical side on the other hand, we have 
only begun to guess what the possibilities are. Even at this 
moment the only thing that stands in the way of reproduction 
up to 10,000 cycles is the ineffectiveness of our present pick-ups. 
There is no manner of doubt that pick-ups can be designed to 
be effective even up to 15,000 cycles. I had the pleasure of 
listening to one of them eighteen months ago, as I announced 
at the time. It was a piezo pick-up with a permanent stylus 
attached to a torsion crystal element ; the effective mass of the 
moving parts was very small and the mechanism was fragile. 
The main problem with it was to construct it in a form suitable 
for general use, and considering how few people can even use 
fibre needles without needle-point breakdown, that problem 
is obviously one of great difficulty. 

At the moment, I am not in a position to say when a pick-up 
of this type will be available or even whether it will be available 
at all. The existence of such a pick-up, however, even in the 
laboratory stage indicates not only that the electrical method 
offers definite prospects of the conquest of the last two octaves 
of high-note response, but also that a change from our ‘present 
ham-fisted methods will be necessary to achieve it. The effective 
mass of the moving parts of a pick-up must be brought well below 
the mass of an ordinary gramophone needle before the conquest is 
sure ; and so far as one can see this rules out all electro-magnetic 
systems, whether of the moving-iron or moving-coil variety. 

There is another consideration, too, which points to the same 
conclusion. Anyone who has tried to take an oscillogram of 
an electro-magnetic pick-up must have been taken aback at the 
difficulty of obtaining a clear wave-form for high notes. There 
is not only the indefiniteness due to surface noise ; what is 
much more disconcerting is the evidence of harmonic distortion 
for high as well as for very low notes. The moving-coil pick-up 
is better than the ordinary moving-iron pick-up in this respect, 
though not better than the magnetically balanced moving-iron 
pick-up. All of them, however, are susceptible to temperature 
variation. The piezo pick-up seems to be relatively free from 
these defects. Unfortunately, the samples that are available 
at present are constructed with crystals of the transverse vibra- 
tion type and with rocking metal armatures similar to but 
lighter than those used in moving-iron pick-ups. I am fully 
convinced that the real virtues of the piezo pick-ups will only 
be seen when torsion types are constructed. Even then 
the desirability of having a permanent reproducing stylus 
would imply close co-operation with record manufacturers in 
regard to record groove formation. And the recording companies 
are not licensees under piezo patents ! 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. Superhet Receiver, Model 381. 
Price 124 guineas 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi MX40 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :—Marconi VMP4G valve. 
Second Detector :—Marconi D4 valve. 
L.F. Stage :—Marconi MH41 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 valve. 
Power Output :—2} watts (approx.) 
Rectifier :—Marconi U12 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—200-—550 and 1,000—2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 50-100 cycles. 
Consumption :—60 watts (approx.). 
Mains Aerial, A.V.C.; Tone Control, Visual Tuning 
Indicator, Silent Tuning Switch, Hum Control, and Pro- 
vision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 

With the exception 
of model 445, a table 
type receiver of very 
similar theoretical 
design, this report 
brings us to the end 
of the present range 
of H.M.V. _ instru- 
ments. The 445 is 
different from the 381 
only so far as the 
tuning arrangements 
and style of cabinet 
are concerned. 

Some tonal differ- 
ences due mainly to 
the different acous- 
tic properties of the 
two cabinets may be 
detected when the two 
instruments are heard 
side by side under 
familiar conditions, 
but they are very slight. 

For all practical purposes, therefore, our comments and the 
specification above apply equally well to the 445. 

First of all the 381 is capable of reproducing all classes of 
radio programmes with the most satisfying quality. Naturally, 
since the tone can be adjusted within certain limits, and since 
the quality of programme transmissions is variable, much 
depends on the appropriate setting of the tone control ; but 
the response and range of control are such that there is always 
an adjustment amicable to most palates and transmissions. In 
this connection it is very satisfactory to be able to record, that 
when allowed full rein of the available high note response, some 
types of music even reveal a tendency towards wiriness or 
excess brilliance. This, of course, is easily softened by means 
of the tone control so that it is never a disadvantage, and there 
are occasions when it may be a great boon. In some circum- 
stances the finer adjustment permissible with a continuously 
variable tone control (the one fitted here has three definite 
positions) would be an advantage. This is more apparent 
when using a pick-up in conjunction with the set: due mostly 
to the varying intensity and quality of surface noise from record 
to record, especially as between modern and earlier electrical 
recordings. 

Seldom, if ever, will the low position of the tone control be 
needed, except perhaps when listening to some particular 
continental programme during a spell of acute atmospherics 


. a robust and reliable 
instrument.”’ 


(such as is prevalent at this time of the year). Then one may 
have to put up with a severe compromise in quality in order 
to reduce background noises. Interstation noises, i.e., back- 
ground noises, which become obtrusive when tuning from one 
station to another, owing to the compensating action of the 
A.V.C. circuit which increases the sensitivity of the H.F. stages 
when no signal is being received, need not be tolerated at all, 
since by the simple manipulation of a switch they can be silencec! 
completely. No noise of any sort is heard until the correct 
tuning point of a given station is reached. Then, and no: 
until then, does the programme come through in the ordinary 
way. 

The visual tuning indicator is a great help, since not only does 
it allow a station to be accurately tuned in during an interval 
in the programme, but it also ensures that the best possible 
quality (according to the setting of the tone control) is being 
obtained. One has only to mistune by a small fraction to realisc 
the truth of this. 

It is indicative of the instrument’s efficiency that a gooc 
number of foreign broadcasts provide a large enough input tc 
actuate the tuning indicator. This, of course, does not mear 
that every station which does not register on the indicator is 
worthless so far as entertainment value is concerned ; many 
more can be heard at quite respectable volume levels and some 
with surprising quality and clarity. 

We have written enough of this receiver to give some idea 
of its prowess as a means of recreation, and without entering 
into a disquisition of the whys and wherefores, conclude by 
saying that both electrically and mechanically the 381 is a 
sound, robust and reliable instrument. 


The Magnavox ‘‘ Duode 33 ”’ Loudspeaker. 
Price 5 guineas 


Fundamentally this is a moving-coil loudspeaker of the 
electro-magnet type ; but it is designed on different principles 
from the conventional moving-coil models. Thus the dia- 
phragm, instead of being a straight-sided truncated cone is of 
the curvilinear type, i.e., the sides of the cone are shaped to 
follow some pre-determined curve in order to ensure more 
uniform radiation, and the voice coil is a combination of two 
coils—one within the other—which are both mechanically and 
inductively coupled. The outer coil, which is connected to 
the output transformer, is of ordinary construction and has an 
impedance of 15 ohms. Within this coil, and separated by a 
resilient material, is another coil:in the form of a thin aluminium 
tube. This is rigidly cemented to the cone. The movement 
of this double coil assembly 
varies with frequency ; at 
frequencies below about 
5,000 cycles the copper coil 
actuates the cone through 
the resilient coupling, and 
at frequencies above that 
mark the driving force of 
the copper coil progres- 
sively decreases until at the 
very high frequencies the 
coil is almost stationary. 
Current is induced in the 
inner tube with increased 
transfer efficiency and the 
necessary motion between 
the two coils is permitted 
by the resilient mechan- 
ical coupling. 

The voice coil assembly 
is held centrally in the 
annular gap by a flexible 


‘... quality .. first rate.” 
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four-point suspension cemented to the rear of the cone. 

It is significant, so far as frequencies above 5,000 cycles are 
concerned, that the weight of the moving parts of the Duode 
voice coil is less than one third of the weight of an average 
moving coil system. 

The field coil is of generous design, so that high inductance 
is achieved, and the field power may be varied from six to thirty 
watts (about 12 watts is sufficient to provide maximum efficiency, 
anything extra adds to magnetic damping thus improving the 
low note response). A hum neutralising coil is also fitted which 
still further ensures good smoothing when the field is used as 
a choke in a mains driven equipment. 

The input transformer is tapped to match output stage im- 
pedances of 2,700 to 8,000 ohms and also for triodes in push-pull. 

So much for the description. What of the performance ? 
Readers know that we have little faith in response curves except 
as a guide to the peaks and troughs, and even they are largely 
determined by the conditions in which the test is carried out, 
nor have we facilities available at present for measuring the 
response of a loudspeaker, but careful listening to this speaker 
under conditions with which we are familiar (and it is the ear 
tha’ must be satisfied) leaves us in no doubt about the character- 
istic smoothness and range of the response. The quality is first 
rate. There is bass without boom, the lower middle and middle 
reg sters are reproduced in good proportion, and the treble is 
clean and almost devoid of the roughnesses one encounters in 
many of the normal moving coil speakers. The precision and 
majesty of a large orchestra is well portrayed ; particularly 
atiractive is the massed string tone, and so too are the transient 
sounds peculiar to the modern dance band. 

Considering the performance of this speaker, the price is 
eminently reasonable. 


The Marconiphone Superhet Receiver, Model 209. 
Price || guineas 


Specification. 

Frequency Changer :— Marconi MX 40 valve. 

IF. Amplifier :— Marconi VMP4G valve. 

Second Detector :—Marconi D4 valve. 

L.F. Amplifier :—Marconi MH valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Marconi MPT 4 valve. 

Power Output :—2 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Marconi U12 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—200—550 and 1,000—2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 50-100 cycles. 

Consumption :—60 watts (approx.). 

A.V.C., Mains Aerial, Tone Control, Hum Regulator, 

Pick-up Sockets and Provision for Auxiliary Speaker. 
Although this com- 
paratively new receiver 
follows closely the theo- 
retical design of certain 
other Marconiphone 
sets—the Jubilee 264 
model, for example— 
it sets a new Marconi- 
phone standard both as 
regards price and 
quality of reproduction. 
The figure at the head 
of this review speaks for 
itself and so too, when 
one comes to hear the 
instrument, does the re- 
production. 
The chief character- 

istic of tone is its 


“©... anew Marconiphone standard.” cleanliness ; one does 
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not have to listen intently to appreciate this either. The 
absence of an obtrusive lower middle register, the attenuation. 
of deep bass and a strong high frequency response, contribute 
towards this effect. That the lower frequencies are well con- 
trolled is amply demonstrated by the fact that, at maximum 
output, there is very little falling off in definition due to spurious. 
resonance—wood or otherwise. The treble hardens noticeably 
but even this can be mitigated by use of the tone control. A 
better, and much more sensible procedure, of course, in the 
average size room is to retain the highs and reduce the volume 
to more appropriate proportions.- Then, except in certain 
circumstances—such as in some chamber music or solo violin 
works when the nature of the transmissions calls for a more 
judicious relation between treble and bass, the tonal balance 
is at its best. And “ best” in this particular case is quite a 
likeable kind of reproduction ; not too romantic, nor too brilliant. 
These comments apply also to record reproduction, though, 
of course, much will depend on the type and characteristic 
of the pick-up used. In our tests we used both electro-magnetic 
(B.T.H. Minor) and piezo-electric types. Both were satisfactory ;. 
especially the latter used with non-metallic needles. 

As with most other receivers of similar calibre the number 
of stations the 209 will bring in, separate and hold at uniform 
strength, depends partly on the geographical position in which 
it is installed and on the relative goodness (or badness) of the 
aerial and earth system; but few people using the receiver 
under average conditions, will have cause for complaint on 
this score. The efficiency is high enough to reproduce a good 
choice of programmes from most countries in Europe without 
obtrusive mutual interference or other background noises. 
Even the mains aerial provides a round half-dozen programmes 
all at good strength. This in itself is indicative of the sensitivity 
and the potentialities of the receiver as a transportable. 


The Simpson Heavy Duty Electric Turntable. 
Price 5 guineas 

This new model of the Simpson turntable (actually our sample 
is marked No. 1) works on the same principle as the original 
motor (reviewed August, 1932) and resembles it in construction. 

Readers may remember that in this type of synchronous motor 
the only moving part is the turntable itself in which is encased 
a number of small magnets. This assembly forms the rotor. 
The other component is the stator in which are wound the 
field coils. The stator also provides the housing for the bearings 
in which the rotor revolves. 

Like its predecessor, this heavy duty motor has the windings 
and magnets so arranged that the turntable revolves at little 
over 78 r.p.m. when connected to A.C. mains voltages of between 
200 and 250 and of 50 cycles periodicity. 


‘©... turntable runs particularly true.”’ 


The principal points of difference between the two models 
are that the heavy duty turntable is made up as one unit, whereas. 
in the earlier model the rotor was instantly detachable from the 
stator ; the field windings and magnet construction are more 
robust, the turntable proper is of much heavier construction, 
the depth, from turntable spindle to the base of the bearing 
housing, is increased a little (4 inches overall to be precise), 
and the most important of all, the torque is by far the highest 
of any gramophone motor—synchronous or otherwise—that has. 
ever passed through our hands. 
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Our usual procedure when testing gramophone motors is to 
measure the torque required to reduce the turntable speed from 
80 to 78 r.p.m.° This method, of course, cannot be applied in 
the case of a synchronous motor, and to measure the torque 
required to reduce the turntable speed of this motor from 
79 r.p.m. to sub-multiples of that figure or to below the speed 
of sychrony was beyond the range of our testing gear. 

Our other usual tests were applicable, of course, through which 
the motor passed to our complete satisfaction : radio-frequency 
and electrostatic disturbances are nil; magnetic interference 
(hum) is negligible (the slight hum noted in the original model 
when a pick-up was held close to the turntable centre is non- 
existent in the present motor ; presumably the more efficient 
screening afforded by the heavy cast-iron turntable—} inch 
thick—is responsible for this) and the mechanical noise is 
negligible. The rise in temperature over a run of four hours 
is somewhat larger than in the early model but there is a sufficient 
margin of safety. The power consumption is about 50 watts. 

The motor being of the synchronous type, the speed of 
the turntable is governed by the periodicity of the mains and 
since most A.C. supplies are rigidly controlled at the source 
and are considered accurate enough for electric clock movements 
we did not anticipate any fluctuation in speed. Nor was there. 

This motor is primarily produced for recording purposes and 
must necessarily maintain accurate and uniform speed under 
a load which varies considerably. The advent and success of 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


PERSONAL 


4 pew new waves of interest in the making of records at home 





and in the many sub-professional studios are gaining in 
frequency and amplitude with surprising rapidity. 

As we mentioned a month or two ago manufacturers are 
being much more sensible about it this time. And we hope 
that those whose appetites have already been whetted will 
exercise a little more care and spend a little more money (indeed 
the nature of the equipment being produced demands it) than 
hitherto on their recording equipment. 

It is not to be expected that the raw amateur will succeed 
by just placing a blank on the recording turntable, making 
the necessary electrical connections and lowering the cutting 
head on to the acetate surface haphazardly. There is muth 
more in it than this. For a start he must ascertain whether the 
type of recorder he intends to purchase is suitable for his own 
amplifying equipment. The cutting head impedance must 
match the output impedance of the amplifier, just as for best 
results his loudspeaker is matched to the output stage ; the 
cutting head must be set at the right cutting angle for the type 
of cutter he is using. The clearance angle and top rake of 
different type cutting needles vary and only at a given angle, 
or a close approximation to it, will they cut a clean, polished 
groove. It must be borne in mind that whereas on the aluminium 
disc the recording process did not involve cutting—merely 
indenting—the spiral on the much more successful acetate discs 
is cut to about the same depth as on normal commercial discs 
and the proper cutting angle and clearance for the swarf is 
essential. 

But long before one gets to the actual recording process 
such points as vibration, uniformity of speed, the trueness of 
the turntable must be gone into, though the latter two points 
should be thoroughly taken care of by the equipment manu- 
facturer. People who intend assembling their own recording 
machine, using say, the Simpson heavy duty turntable (reviewed 
on another page) must pay careful attention to vibration. 
Insulation of both motor and recording mechanism from the 
——- board is imperative and as rigid a board as possible must 
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the acetate type of recording surface demands a much greater 
power than the aluminium surfaces since recording on the latter 
is only an embossing or scratching process and on the former 
the spiral is cut to almost the same depth as on normal com- 
mercial discs. The torque of the early Simpson table was pretty 
high but not high enough to allow of a successful recording on 
a semi-plastic surface. Not so with the present turntable ; in 
our tests we transcribed commercial recordings and radio broad- 
casts on to acetate surfaces without the least trace of “ whine ” 
or other tell-tales of speed fluctuation and we fully believe that 
the motor still had a reserve of power. We are led to this 
supposition since on one occasion we actually cut through the 
recording surface—into the aluminium base—without reducing 
the speed to below synchrony. 

The mechanical construction of the motor is quite sound and 
it is a pleasure, too, to note that the turntable runs particularly 
true ; in our sample the up-and-down motion at the rim is only 
about one hundredth of an inch. Mechanical vibration—an 
important point in motors designed for recording purposes— 
is very small. Provided one takes care in insulating the motor 
and recording mechanism from their mountings there should 
be no trouble from this source. 

To all those interested in personal recording and, for that 
matter, to all gramophone enthusiasts who detest speed fluctua- 
tion and its attendant excruciating whines (and who doesn’t °), 
we heartily recommend this Simpson turntable. 
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These preliminaries are absolutely necessary to ensure good 
recordings ; they may seem to loom large on paper but providing 
they are taken care of the results from these semi-plastic discs 
can well-nigh approach those the professionals turn out. 

Enthusiasts, however, will find much more information at their 
disposal than ever before ; the complete recording equipments 
available and the recording mechanisms designed for use in 
conjunction with existing quality receivers and amplifiers are 
much more sound electro-mechanical engineering jobs than 
hitherto. 

The complete Parmeko recording equipment has already 
passed through our hands (with honours) and we hope shortly 
to be in a position to pass judgment on the M.E. Recorda, 
and the acetate discs for which Microphone Equipment Ltd., 
8, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, are responsible. 

The Recorda is a portable type recording and play-back 
equipment designed for use with any good quality receiver or 
amplifier. The price is 18 guineas. 


Common Queries. 


It seems that in certain parts of the country (especially in 
Harrow and Kenton), there is still some difficulty in obtaining 
Pyramid needles, or at any rate that is what we are led to believe 
by correspondents. Some of those who reside in the above 
districts professed complete ignorance of the existence of such 
a brand of needles until they read of them in THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Why ? Is it because a certain multiple store is so near at hand ? 
We wonder. 

However, Pyramid needles can always be obtained by post 
from The British Needle Co., Ltd., Argosy Works, Redditch, 
or visitors to town can get them from Imhofs, The Gramophone 
Exchange, the Keith Prowse branches, etc. 

* * * 


Since our note on the H.M.V. Radio Times reading case was 
published we have had frequent enquiries as to price and means 
of purchase. Unfortunately the answer is not so simple. The 
cases were originally produced by the Gramophone Company 
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The Marconi - men’s successful re- 
searches into short-wave reception 
have given this automatic radiogramo- 
phone a performance that is effortless 
and a range that is second to none. 


The flawless reproduction on all four 
wavebands, the technical perfection of 
the six-valye superhet chassis and the 
finest type of record-changing mechan- 
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to hear to the best advantage grame- 
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Nhe Mew 
MINOR 


(UN tVERSAL MODEL ) 


WARRANTS 
PROMINENT 


DISPLAY 


A really first-class pick-up at a reasonable price—de- 
signed and made by engineers who understand the 
meaning of fidelity in reproduction. The new Minor at 
17/6 warrants a prominent showing on your counter 
and in your windows. The original and attractive cut- 
out display illustrated above is supplied free with the 
initial order, but further supplies together with over- 
printed literature may be had on request. 


SUPPLIES AVAILABLE NOW 
R.P. 285 


EDISWAN RADIO 


a THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 





15S CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Distributors for the British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., Rugby. 
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MADE IN EUROPE’S 
FINEST SPEAKER FACTORY 


One of our set manufacturers told us; “ You're getting my 
order because I’ve been through your | facto ory... no other 
speaker factory can compare with it.’ Strong. language, of 
course, but it showed sound judgment. You cannot 
produce a first-class job with second-rate plant. The Rola 
plant is the finest in Europe. Ie has been equipped with the 
best machinery and testing eq ble regardless 
of cost... and it is clean. That is only one reason why 
Rola speakers, such as the G.12 P.M. illustrated, have earned 
the reputation of being the world’s finest reproducers. 
Hear one at your dealer's. 








G.12 P.M. (as illustrated) less Transformer “ee .. £416 0 
G.12 P.M. with Transformer... as 5 0 
G.12 D.C. complete with Transformer, ‘Mounting Stand, 

Handle, and Base gs 5 0 
G.12 D.C. with Mounting Stand, Handle, and ‘Base, but 

without Transformer ‘ -- £416 0 
G.12 D.C. Stripped but with Translormer dips -. £440 
G.12. D.C. Stripped and without Transformer... 43 15 O 


(When ordering please state Field Retenen 
and Impedance of Transformer required.) 
For Public Address work both the P.M. and Energised Models can be 
supplied with a 15 ohm Voice Coil at an additional charge of 3/-. 
Write for folder “ B.” 
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for sale to their accredited dealers at a nominal fi Some 
dealers took stocks with their own name imprinted in gold on 
the cover and distributed them to their own particular customers 
gratis, others presented them to any customer buying a radio 
receiver or radiogram, and some dealers retailed them at cost 
price. Some dealers never bought any at all. 

The chances therefore of obtaining one of these neat and 
useful reading cases depends entirely on your dealer. If you 
are lucky you may get one for the asking ; if you’re not so 
fortunate it may cost anything between 1s. 6d. and gs., but if 
your dealer lacks foresight then it is just too bad ; you will have 
to buy one of THE GRAMOPHONE reading cases and cut the 
Radio Times to suit! 


Decca 

Amongst the thirteen instruments which Decca have pro- 
duced for the 1936-7 season are three new radiograms, the 
“500,” a 5 valve (rectifier excluded) superhet, and two all- 
wave models which cost 22 guineas and 29 guineas respectively. 
These are also of the 5 valve (rectifier excluded) superhet type ; 
the short-wave range is 16-49 metres, A similar chassis also 
is available in a table cabinet receiver. This costs 12 guineas. 

Of course the convenient A.C. and Universal Portrola radio- 
grams are being continued as well as the A.C. and Universal 
Convertogram playing desks. The Portrolas cost 12 and 13 
guineas and the Convertograms £3 15s. and 5 guineas ; the 
higher price in each case relates to the Universal (A.C. or D.C.) 
models. 

Incidentally the Brunswick Auto-Panatrope costs 29 guineas, 
not 22 guineas as stated last month. 


Bush Short Wavers Too. 


By the time this note is in print the Bush programme will be 
complete. At the time of writing we have news of a new five 
valve (rectifier excluded) table superhet receiver which is designed 
to cover the 17-53 metre short-wave band in addition to the 
normal medium and long wavebands. Later, we hope to have 
for test either an automatic or normal radiogram which will 
incorporate a similar chassis. The price has not been deter- 
mined, but judging by the comparatively low price of the receiver 
(11 guineas) one can be assured that it will be moderate. 

We hear that the Bush Triode superhet of last year’s vintage 
has had a remarkable reception ; and since “ nothing succeeds 
like success ” (to use a Bush slogan) the type is being continued 
with certain, and certainly worthwhile modifications. The 
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chief of these is the incorporation of variable selectivity so that 
for local station reception there is no need for the compromise 
in quality which a normally highly selective superhet imposes. 
This table model costs 13 guineas, but it will also be produced 
in console form with, of course, an appropriate increase in price. 


Collaro 

First impressions of the new Collaro U36 universal gramo- 
phone motor are distinctly favourable. It looks good and runs 
particularly silently. So far we haven’t given it a thorough 
trial, nor have we taken any torque measurements, but full 
figures will be published in the September issue. In the mean- 
time readers may like to know that it is designed to operate 
from Direct Current mains having voltages between 100-130 
and 200-250 and from Alternating Current mains of similar 
voltage ranges, and periodicities between 25 and 60 cycles. 
The price of the U36 is £3 5s. The motor is also available 
mounted on a Unitplate with a pick-up. This unit costs 85s. ; 
and with volume control 87s. 


The Marconiphone Long Range Projector 


Apropos the note published last month about this new P.A. 
loudspeaker it may be of interest to give some details of con- 
struction. There is one detail, however, we cannot give, and 
that is the material from which the diaphragm is made. Being 
inquisitive we did venture the question, but were met with 
that elusive answer—‘** composition.” 

However, we were shown sample coil and diaphragm assemblies 
which have been subjected to all manner of tests—immersion 
in boiling water, and in cold water, baked in intense heat in 
an oven, etc.—through which they emerged unimpaired for 
the particular job for which they are designed. The speaker 
unit is a permanent magnet type with a flux density of about 
10,000 lines per square centimetre, the complete diaphragm 
and surround is only 13-inches diameter and with the aluminium 
coil weighs only 1} grams! The total length of the combined 
exponential horn and unit is 7 ft. 6 ins. and the mouth diameter 
is 37 ins. A phase corrector tongue is fitted in the neck of 
the unit. 

The average loading power is about 10 watts, though the 
efficiency is so good that quality reproduction at high volume 
is obtained with a 5 watt input. Indeed at the Hendon rehearsal 
the reproduction, with a 3 watts input had all the other Marconi- 
phone “ short-horn ” speakers whacked to a frazzle. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.— All xt gasee that requires an answer 

must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon 

which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE 

every month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including the 

date printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 

Stroboscopes 

272 Q.—Will you please tell me the best method of using a 
stroboscopic disc with a view to obtaining accuracy 
of turntable speed ? 

A.—A stroboscopic disc will only function correctly when 
illuminated by a lamp connected to alternating current 
mains of the appropriate frequency. Thus a disc that 
is designed to work in conjunction with a periodicity 
of 50 cycles is totally unsatisfactory if viewed by a 
lamp working from mains with a periodicity of, say, 
80 cycles per second. For most practical purposes 
the ordinary house lighting system is accurate enough 
for setting turntable speed, but greater depth of defini- 
tion of the black and white spokes is achieved if a 
neon lamp is used as the illuminant. Thus small 
fluctuation in turntable speed is more easily detected. 





The whole question of stroboscopes is dealt with in 
detail in our handbook Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio, in- 
cluding the formula for calculating the number of spokes 
required for any combination of speed and frequency. 

Pick-up Control 

276 Q.—I am using a piezo pick-up for playing my records 
using a 250,000 ohms volume control. With some 
records I find it better to use a value of 500,000 ohms, 
Is it possible to arrange matters so that I could switch 
in either value at will ? 

A,—It is not necessary to use two volume controls to achieve 
your purpose. By using a 500,000 ohms potentiometer 
and arranging a fixed resistance of 500,000 ohms in 
such a way (a diagram of the appropriate connections 
was sent with our reply) that it can be connected in 
parallel with the potentiometer by means of a simple 
toggle switch a similar effect can be achieved. The 
sum of the two resistances in parallel will give you 
the required 250,000 ohms. You may also get a 
further measure of control by inserting a semi-variable 
condenser (variable from say .oo1-.005 mfd.) in the 
grid lead of the pick-up. You can connect an ordinary 
two-point switch across this so that it can be shorted 
out of circuit if desired. 
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START A LOCAL GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
NEXT SEASON 


by W. W. 


OW is the time to set to work if there is to be an increase 

in the number of Societies next winter! There must be 
no delay or the close season will have arrived before the necessary 
preparations are made. 

There are, surely, many readers of THE GRAMOPHONE who 
would welcome a Society in their own district ; and since there 
is nothing very difficult or very hazardous in starting one—that is, 
so long as the organizers tackle it in the right way—there is 
no adequate reason why any keen gramophile with confidence 
in himself and in the movement should not go ahead with plans 
immediately. 

How should one set about it ? Doubtless the safest way is 
to rely on slow, steady development, rather than on a spectacular 
initial splash. Small beginnings, a handful of really enthus- 
iastic owners of records, a few well-planned meetings, and a 
little sober publicity achieve far more and cost much less than 
loud and unnecessary proclamations from the housetops. 

Begin, therefore, by asking one or two friends—brother gramo- 
philes, and musicians if possible—round to a preliminary 
discussion. Find out what records and what types of records 
they possess ; interchange tastes and preferences ; don’t forget 
to encourage a comparison of reproducers ; test feeling on the 
question of ideal methods of reproduction, whether acoustic or 
electrical ; and then suggest that the party resolves itself into 
a self-appointed committee willing to undertake responsibility 
for the first season of the new venture. Thereupon appoint a 
President or Chairman, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. Finally, 
fix the date and programme of the inaugural meeting. 

Everything depends on a successful start, so make all arrange- 
ments with the utmost care. Decide, first of all, at which 
member’s house the first meeting shall be held, remembering 
that preference should be given to the owner of a really good 
reproducer, and the one able to offer hospitality (including 
light refreshments) and sufficient room for six or eight visitors. 
Arrange a programme of carefully selected records from the 
combined collections of the committee, bearing in mind that 
it should aim at enlightening, interesting, and amusing all the 
guests present. It is clear that some attention should be paid 
to the quality of recording on all the records chosen. Selection 
is no easy task, and it would be futile to attempt to suggest here 
a model programme, because no two such programmes would 
ever be alike. 

Yet it is within the bounds of possibility to suggest a basis 
for selection. Open the evening with a popular overture of 
(say) the Cockaigne type: something even simpler than this 
—Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, for example—would not be amiss. 
Next proceed to an easy operatic aria by an attractive soprano. 
Then should come the “ big work,” a short symphony—some- 
thing like Beethoven’s Seventh—if members can stand it. Then, 
perhaps, a couple of bass songs, possibly by Peter Dawson. 
Finally choose a short suite: Walton’s Fagade would do 
admirably. 

Refreshments, announcements, and a discussion on the records 
already heard, should follow. End the evening with a short 
programme of records of the lighter type, including if possible 
one of the current month’s issues. A talking record, e.g., Decca’s 
successful Trains, always amuses. Continue with (say) an organ 
recording like the Suite Gothique, and end with a gay tune such 
as Grainger’s Shepherd’s Hey or the Strauss Perpetuum Mobile. 

However delicate the tastes of the guests, a programme of 
this type should not offend, but would on the contrary probably 
create a desire for many another, and the next meeting might 
be arranged there and then for a fortnight later. In the interim, 
the committee would have to fix a subscription, which, so long 
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as meetings continued privately, might be met by a sum varying 
between 2s. 6d. and 5s. Guests should be urged to bring along 
new members with them on the next occasion. 

Assuming new members are not easy to find, what is the best 
means of securing gradual expansion ? Experience tends to 
show that press advertising locally is not particularly successful. 
Far better approach local gramophone dealers, for they know 
the record buyers, and these are potential new members of the 
new society. Ask the dealers if they will co-operate by displaying 
a notice announcing the Society: it is to their own advantage 
to do this. Or go even a step further: present every dealer 
with a recorded advertisement—120 words stating the aims of 
the Society recorded on one of the new Voice Records ; these 
cost sixpence each, and recording apparatus for the purpose 
is finding its way to all the large stores throughout the country. 
Dealers are only too pleased to play these records to their best 
customers. 

In fact the gramophone dealer must at all times be regarded 
as a useful and influential member of a gramophone society. 
He is able to keep the members supplied with up-to-date literature 
and catalogues ; if necessary, he may be in a position to loan 
current issues of records for demonstration ; and when the 
society becomes too large to meet privately, it may be his 
privilege to offer a room and a good instrument for the fortnightly 
programmes. Without such a friend, the committee may have 
to select a café or small hall and pay hiring fees. Even so, an 
instrument may not be available, and new problems arise which 
involve a permanent drain on funds, which in turn drives up 
the annual subscription. 

A society founded on small beginnings of this kind should 
meet with continued success. Although a committee would 
undertake the main problems of organization, it ought not to 
be expected to shoulder responsibilities of actual programme- 
making and programme-presenting. All the members should 
be encouraged to take a part. Each in turn should present 
his or her own selection of records. A live society demands 
the active co-operation of all its constituents. Now and again 
a composite programme to which every member contributes 
a record connected with some central idea, adds variety and 
interest: some amusing evenings can be spent in this way. 
Whatever the tastes of members, however, the ultimate aim of 
the society should be to stimulate an interest and appreciation 
in the better kinds of music and the more successful recordings, 
and there is little doubt that more groups of this nature scattered 
throughout the country would do much for the cause of music 
and for the betterment of our educational and social life. 





THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
A Review for the Modern Home 
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Edited and Published by PETER HUGH REED 


A monthly magazine, published between the first and the fifth, 

dealing in an interesting and informative manner with 

reproduced music. The only magazine of its kind published 
in America. 
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THE MASTERPIECES OF THE BALLET 


by BASIL HOGARTH 
5. LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS (Stravinsky) 


| spite of the fact that Le Sacre du Printemps was produced 
afier Petroushka, the real germ of the work, the plot was evolved 
immediately after The Firebird, and in many respects, musically 
at any rate, it represents for all the superficial disparity of styles, 
a working out of ideas that were implicitly present in his first 
work. It is difficult to-day to appreciate the storm of controversy, 
by no means confined to a gentlemanly disagreement of tastes, 
which this masterpiece evoked when it was first given to the 
public shortly before the war. Intrinsically, there is nothing 
in ihe music which would be likely to disturb anyone whose 
views of good taste in music had not been perverted by pre- 
conceived ideas of what is, and what is not, allowable in music. 
And indeed the present-day audience,. in search of shocks, finds 
thai Le Sacre is well behind Wozzeck, The Amazing Mandarin 
anc. Pierrot Lunaire, to take three instances at random. 

The unfortunate succés de scandale, which attended the first per- 
formance in Paris, has done Stravinsky a great deal of harm 
because it has set a certain type of thrill-seeking mind (the 
psychological type, too often found in musical audiences, which 
thrives on emotional thrills and violence) intent upon keeping 
up the pretence that Le Sacre is a really dreadful hotch potch 
of ghastly thrills, a sort of musical cross between an all-in 
wrestling match and a ride on the figure-eight railway. Nothing 
could be further from the truth ; and the listener who wishes 
to understand the mind and the soul behind thjs music had better 
dismiss any notions of the music as an orgy of sensations. It 
is true that the music is sometimes overwhelmingly loud: so is 
certain chamber music when played in a small room, as it is meant 
to be. True it is that the music often imposes its pattern on the 
ear by the process of repeating its uncouth and bizarre metres 
again and again until they are thoroughly assimilated—a habit 
that is, of course, native to Russian and oriental composers. 

The ballet was first produced by Diaghilev at the then recently 
built Theatre des Champs Elysees in Paris on May a2gth, 1913; 
the ballet itself was the creation of Stravinsky, Nijinsky and 
Nicholas Roerich, and was given under the baton of Pierre 
Monteux. Strangely enough the dress rehearsal had gone off 
perfectly (and I may remind my readers that on the continent 
it is the custom for the dress rehearsal to be played before an 
audience) : there had been no demonstration of any kind, and 
indeed everything seemed to point to a very successful premiere. 
That event, however, took quite a different turn. In the graphic 
words of Jean Cocteau: “ People laughed, boo-ed, hissed, 
imitated animal noises, and possibly would have tired themselves 
out before long, had not a group of young musicians, carried 
away by excessive zeal, insulted and roughly handled the public 
in the loges. The uproar degenerated into a free fight. Standing 
up in her loge, her tiara awry, the old Countess de P 
flourished her fan and shouted, scarlet in her face, ‘ It’s the first 
time for sixty years that anyone has dared to make a fool of 
me!’” It must be conceded, however, that the French have 
always been impartial in their hissing, for they hissed Tannhduser, 
Strauss’s Heldenleben, Debussy’s Pelleas and Schénberg’s three 
orchestral pieces. Stravinsky was hissed in good company, at 
any rate. 

Le Sacre came to London on the night of July 11th, 1913, 
during Sir Joseph Beecham’s memorable season at Drury Lane 
(many writers, particularly those on ballet who are not well 
versed in the annals of British musical history, are fond of 
assigning the wrong date to this event: they insist on erroneously 
making it 1914). The scandal in Paris had of course brought 
about an unprecedented demand for seats, so that for weeks 
ahead of that July night you could not buy a stall for love or 
money. An eye-witness. who was present wrote of that first 





performance and its “seething crowds of almost hysterically 
expectant people. The lights went down and after a nervous 
silence in the darkness Edwin Evans came out on the curtained 
stage and tried to calm us with a nicely prepared, erudite speech 
on the virtues and methods of the work we were about to hear. 
No one listened to him, though no one spoke. Just a ferment 
of rustling and dry coughing could be heard through the crowded 
house in the darkness. Evans hurriedly faltered into silence, 
and hurried himself off the stage. Monteux, the conductor, 
wormed his way through the orchestra pit, and stood tensely 
still for a moment. Then it began. He extracted the full 
musical value of the score, and manipulated the complex and 
crashing rhythms of the final climax with uncanny clarity and 
coherence. When it was over the house broke loose. The 
intensity of the score drove the audience to a pitch of frenzy. 
The sight of human beings moving in an abstract design that 
became a symbol of eternal emotions increased the force with 
which the music invaded you. 

** When it ceased people broke and ran, or else sat motionless 
and unapproachable, wounded with assaulted sensibilities. 
(‘ You call that art, do you? You call it music ?’ some asked 
querulously.) Some rushed to the bar for a drink, or tried to 
laugh it away. They stumbled over the seats, began applauding 
again and again, could not leave the theatre, could not go 
anywhere else. Many were shaken out of any capacity to form 
any opinion, and were unable to pass judgment on a work so 
completely unrelated to their habits of thinking and feeling.” 

The choreography of Nijinsky certainly caused a flutter, and 
those who expected a pleasant little entertainment, in which 
the dear old savages of pagan Russia were idealized and prettified, 
were very much amazed, taken aback and insulted, perhaps 
to find that Nijinsky had made his choreography as deliberately 
crude and pagan as possible. It was a far cry from the sensuous 
grace and voluptuousness of Spectre de la Rose to the primitive, 
aboriginal monstrosities of Le Sacre, and many people honestly 
could not bridge that gulf. For them ballet music meant a 
sort of never-never land of whimsical fairy music, the world of 
Sir James Barrie transmuted into sound. They did not care 
to listen to music that savagely pushed such unrealities aside 
and painted, in no uncertain colours, the struggle of primitive 
man against natural forces, and the mystical belief in totem and 
taboo as envisaged in the act of human sacrifice. “‘ Primitive 
man’s life was nasty, brutish and short,” observed Hobbes. 
Nijinsky’s primitive men were a little too sub-human, a little 
too real, to be very welcome to an epoch which flattered itself 
that, by the Grace of God and British Democracy, primitive 
man was a thing of the historical past. 

The fact is that both Stravinsky and Nijinsky were ahead of 
their public. We are all anthropologists now and many of us 
are, one is afraid, rather more familiar with the habits of the 
Polynesians and other tribal communities than we are with our 
primitives nearer home, greatly to our disadvantage. But in 
1912 and 1913 anthropology had still to find its popularity, 
and so Le Sacre du Printemps, with its pagan ritual settings, was 
rather above the heads of most people. If it were produced 
to-day it would surely be the success of the season. 

It need hardly be said that the music met with a good deal 
of critical misunderstanding, not to mention deliberate abuse. 
Thus we find one of the critical big-wigs of 1913 writing in 
these oracular terms: ‘“‘ We recently heard some orchestral 
pieces by Schénberg in which we could not discover anything 
pleasant to the ear or even intelligible. Mr. Stravinsky’s music, 
if it may be so-called, is a series of sounds still more unpleasant. 
At one time, indeed, one almost believed that Mr. Stravinsky, who 
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in Petroushka showed his power as a composer, was testing the 
credulity of the public. When Beethoven was told that one 
of his last quartets had not given satisfaction, he replied, ‘ Yet 
they will like it some day.’ That day, if ever it arrives for 
Mr. Stravinsky, will, we believe, be a very distant one, when 
the great stage music of Mozart and Wagner has lost the magnetic 
power it now exerts.” 

Alas for the powers of critical prophecy. The music of 
Le Sacre is in 1936 easily taken in the stride. 
which so repelled an earlier generation are now appreciated 
in their true perspective. The rhythmic and harmonic out- 
spokenness of the score does not in the least affront a generation 
brought up on Freud and Spengler. 

The music has been fortunate in its recordings: the listener 
has the choice of Stravinsky’s own version (on Columbia 
LX119-123), and that of that great and inspired interpreter 
Stokowsky, conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra (H.M.V., 
D1919-22). Personally I prefer the version of Stravinsky himself, 
for quite apart from the fact that the composer is the best 
authority to interpret doubtful points, Stravinsky has always 
been an excellent conductor who knows exactly what effects 
he wants, and knows precisely how to obtain them from the 
musicians under his baton. There are some conductors whose 
sole motive for using a baton would appear to be the gratification 
of an overpowering megalomania. They take to conducting as 
drug addicts to opium, something that will enable them to enter 
into a dream world where they are all-powerful. Under such 
conductors the music suffers: it is distorted and dishevelled, 
rent and torn, not from any logical necessity, but simply because 
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the distorting and the tearing give the conductor intense 
pleasure, a symbol of divine power. Stravinsky is not of that 
class. He conducts his music so as to bring out its clarity and 
meaning. 

The music of Le Sacre tells its own story, and there is no need 
to weave into it any extrinsic narratives. It is simply an 
expression of the beginnings of musical ideas among a primitive 
people. It portrays the coming of Spring, the mystic power 
that breathes life and renews the race. The ballet is an 
apotheosis of adolescence in a primitive community, culminating 
in the pagan rite of a sacrifice to propitiate the gods of Spring. 
The whole of the music leads up to the final Danse Sacrale, which 
is one of the finest achievements that have ever come from the 
pen of Stravinsky. 

It is sometimes said, quite incorrectly, that Stravinsky is a 
man devoid of emotion, and that his music reflects this. The 
man who is devoid of emotion has not yet been born, and if 
a refutation were required in Stravinsky’s case it would be at 
hand in the Introduction (Pagan Night) to the second part of 
the ballet (The Sacrifice). ‘This slight piece is one of the most 
.pathetically poignant utterances in all music. Not even Bech 
(whose mastery of emotional poignancy is so often forgotten 
by those who regard him primarily as the man who wrote the 
Brandenburg Concertos instead of as the composer of the Mass 
and the St. Matthew Passion) has penned anything more incle- 
scribably touching in its evocation of suffering. In this music 
we hear, as a critic has ably put it, “‘ the pitiful helplessness of 
the forlorn humans in the presence of the vast forces of oppress've 
nature.” 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 
(Continued from page 58, July) 


The Columbia History of Music (IX) 

The orchestral examples in Volume IV are (1) Part 2 of 
Berlioz’s dramatic Symphony, Romeo and Juliet, Col. DB1230-1, 
and (2) Russia, a symphonic poem by Balakiref, Col. DB1236-7. 
As was pointed out last month, these are .two of Columbia’s 
finest recordings of the orchestra—in fact it may be recalled 
that Russia was issued before Volume IV was ready, an unusual 
proceeding obviously adopted to attract purchasers not interested 
in the History as a whole. 

Of the two, Russia seems to be the more successful with senior 
pupils, though both are inclined to be too long for normal class 
work. The leading themes in Russia (which are printed, labelled, 
and numbered in the handbook) are easier to memorise, and 
the work hangs together a little better than the Berlioz piece. 
But the outstanding advantage is that the “‘ Listener’s Analysis,” 
on page 43 of the handbook, describes the orchestration almost 
phrase by phrase, and anyone following the music with such a 
detailed guide is bound to become interested. Personally I 
would not dare to introduce these records to children without 
the “ Listener’s Analysis.” 

As for the Romeo and Juliet excerpt, I have given this up as 
unsuitable material for school lessons. The play is seldom 
studied, even by higher forms, and the passages from Shakespeare 
to which the music refers, require plenty of explanation long 
before the records are put on the turntable. Adults do like 
the music, especially where there is adequate preparation and 
the “ Listener’s Analysis” is at hand. I have proved this by 
trying it out on a Gramophone Society. 

The remaining examples in Volume IV consist of four piano 
pieces and seven . The two Nocturnes, one by Field and 
one by Chopin (Col. DB1232), give plenty of scope for a chat 
on the works of the great piano composer and his indebtedness 
to the Englishman. Moreover, the record itself should not 


be missed since the pianist is Myra Hess. Again the MacDowell 
record, DB1235, with Dvorak’s First Slavonic Dance on the reverse 
is a useful acquisition, for MacDowell is rarely heard and talked 
about in school, and the Dance is certainly worth hearing if 
only because it is in its original duet form, with Myra Hess and 
Sir Hamilton Harty at the keyboard. It is to be observed that 
MacDowell’s A.D. 1620 (from Sea Pieces) opens up rare oppor- 
tunities for correlating music with history. 

The songs need little comment. Two solos and two duets 
occupy DB1233, one each by Brahms and Schumann. The 
soloist is Dorothea Helmrich, and the duettists Victoria Anderson 
and Viola Morris. Finally on DB1234 are two wonderful songs 
by Wolf, sung by Mark Raphael. These are difficult, it is 
admitted, for children, especially so as the words of Raphael’s 
translation are copyright and cannot be reproduced in the 
handbook. Yet we must tell our children about Wolf’s con- 
tribution to the Lied. 

And now this detailed survey of the Columbia History of 
Music must come to an end. It has extended over nine months, 
and when the Fifth Volume appears and has been used in various 
ways in school, it too will receive notice in these articles: but 
that will not be for some time. These articles are not reviews 
of the records, but reviews of the useful pioneer work that can 
be done with the records. Which leads us to add a word of 
gratitude to the one who conceived the wonderful idea of 
teaching the history of music by means of gramophone records 
—Dr. Percy A. Scholes. His scheme is a godsend to music 
teachers, particularly those unfamiliar with the increasing 
repertoire of good music which the recording companies offer. 

Next month a few notes will be given on the Parlophone 
Two Thousand Years of Music, the album of twelve ten-inch 
records which provides a useful supplement to the four albums 
constituting the Columbia History of Music. 
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TWENTY-FIVE CENTURIES OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 


by NICHOLAS NADEJINE 
(Continued from page 8, June) 


URING the reign of Alexis (1645-76), the father of Peter the 

Great, his court orchestras played in the Moscow parks three 
times a week. It was the time when Cavalli of Cremona realised 
the importance of the violin, and reorganized the existing 
miscellaneous body of orchestral players on an entirely new basis, 
which later on was accepted and improved upon by Monteverdi 
and Haydn. In 1672 Moscow acclaimed the first foreign orchestra 
from Germany, and a few years later Boyard Matveieff was 
appointed the first Director of the Court Theatre. He contributed 
to the development of Russian musical culture by forming an 
orchestra of seventy players, selected from among his own serfs. 
One of the most important acts of this unusually capable adminis- 
trator was his abandonment of the Pope Gregory notation in 
music and the introduction of the much improved system invented 
by Guido of Arezzo in the beginning of the eleventh century. 

At this time the Russian Church was looking with great distrust 
and apprehension upon the evergrowing passion of the people for 
music, and though it failed to produce a Russian Cartwright, or 
Pilgrim Fathers, it nevertheless succeeded in checking musical 
progress to a certain extent. In the seventeenth century, Alexis, 
the Patriarch of Moscow, was given power to confiscate and burn 
in public musical instruments, whenever the interests of the 
Church demanded such a drastic measure. The contemporary 
correspondent of the Gazette de France tells that amongst the 
sequestrated properties of Prince Galitzin, exiled to Siberia in 
16y0, was found a priceless collection of organs, clavichords, lutes, 
horns, violins, and native instruments of the Ukraine. However, 
the pious efforts of Russian Puritans were soon stopped by Peter 
the Great, who, in his new capacity of Pontifex Maximus, 
prohibited the clergy from interfering with musical matters. 

Handel was struggling at the Queen’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market producing his operas, only to find that Grand Opera did 
not pay in England, and that the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera ” was a much 
greater attraction than his own “‘ Alessandro ” and “‘ Tamerlano.” 
Every foreign musician who ventured to travel to the new Russian 
capital, St. Petersburg, was assured an immediate success. 

Peter the Great sent students of ecclesiastical colleges to be 
trained as singers, and established orchestras in every regiment 
and military school, and never went to a battle, a hunting 
expedition, or a cruise without taking with him his own private 
orchestra of twenty players. This curious phenomenon of absorb- 
ing interest in music was not by any means confined to the Court 
and upper classes of Russian Society. There was no exclusion of 
the peasants from the creative efforts to promote what two 
centuries later was to be acclaimed as Russian music. Rather, it 
was the other way round. The music performed by the orchestras 
of Czar Alexis and the Emperor Peter was the people’s own 
creation. The war songs of Cossacks, the oriental laments of 
Mongolian nomads, the religious chants of wandering pilgrims, 
the plaintive melodies of Volga boatmen, became early the 
inexhaustible source of inspiration to the composers. The blind 
Bandouristes of the Ukraine, the singers of Psalms from North 
Russia, the players on the gousle were continually touring Russia 
on foot, going from one village to another, from Kiev to Moscow, 
from Moscow to Novgorod. The creative power of the Russians 
in the field of music-making was so fertile that anyone with a 
sufficient knowledge of notation could collect the richest melodious 
harvest, without as much trouble as creating a single note of his 
own, by simply writing down what he heard from anonymous 
Russian troubadours. 

What the real attitude of Peter the Great was towards music is 
difficult to know. He liked his regiments to march accompanied 
to tornadoes of rhythmical noise made by his drummers, pipers, 
and trumpeters, and in the playing of regimental orchestras he 
saw a great driving force, regulating the martial steps of his newly 
created pretorians. With a deafening uproar of drums the people 


lived in his new display of pomp and circumstance, while his 
courtiers and the foreign Ambassadors were deeply interested in 
the more serious side of music. 

Great and ruthless reformer that he was, with his eyes cast on 
the West, Peter would not allow Russia to lag behind Europe. 
Not only did he modernise his administration, his navy and army, 
and his Church, assuming the title of Pontifex Maximus, but he 
revolutionised the centuries-old customs of his subjects. By one 


‘stroke of his pen he abolished beards in the most bearded country 


in Europe ; he ordered the ladies of his court to discard the 
picturesque national dress, and adopt French and German 
fashions, the men being forced to copy the uniforms worn by the 
subjects of Frederick II of Prussia. So, as mercilessly as he had 
trained his soldiers, did he begin to drill his Society. He had in 
his mind the courts of Charles II, James II, and Louis XIV when 
he issued his imperial edicts regulating the number of musicians in 
regimental bands, the number and kind of instruments to be used 
in court orchestras, the kind of dances to be danced at his 
assemblies and banquets, even to the minimum of drinks to be 
consumed on these occasions. 

The foreign Ambassadors did not hesitate to take advantage of 
the young Emperor’s love of carnival display. We read that in 
July, 1698, the Austrian Ambassador Quarent brought his 
orchestra and choirs into the gardens of the Palace and gave an 
elaborate serenade, which was greatly appreciated by the Crown 
Prince and his sisters. 


In 1699 Peter I gave his permission to the widow of his favourite, 
Leforte, to make use of her own private orchestra during the State 
funeral of her husband, thus creating a precedent which in future 
had to justify the people’s desire for brighter funerals. From then, 
funerals and victories became the great stimulant for development 
in Russian orchestral playing. 

Many victories were celebrated over the Turks and Swedes at 
this time, which thronged the streets of the newly-built St. 
Petersburg, filled with triumphal arches, to the sound of regimental 
bands. These were followed by firework illuminations, merry-go- 
rounds, Court dances and assemblies, at which the hard-worked 
orchestras often played till the dawn. The old order of Court 
Jesters, who were the chief entertainers of pre-I[mperial Russia, 
found the competition of trained musicians too difficult to cope 
with, and gradually died out. They were finally abolished by 
Empress Anna (1750), and the last jester, Prince Wolronsky, died 
in retirement. ; 

Under Peter the Great, and his widow Catherine I, very 
important promoters of Russian musical life were the foreign 
Ambassadors, their governments having discovered that the best 
way to please Russia was to send them a musical ambassador. 
The diplomatic successes of the Prussian Ambassador Mardefelt 
were chiefly due to his sensational appearances as a lute player. 
Not to be outdone by his Prussian colleague, the Swedish 
Ambassador introduced to the Court one of his pages, who was 
such an accomplished whistler that the Empress christened him 
the Swedish nightingale, and heaped magnificent gifts upon him, 
and a substantial pension. Another Ambassador, Count Kinsky, 
engaged an orchestra of ten players from Vienna, and invited the 
Empress and her Court every week to hear the works of Caccini, 
Scarlatti, and Monteverdi. 

The progress of Russian orchestral playing was following the 
same line as was taken some time earlier by a group of amateurs 
in Florence, who met at the house of Bardi with the object of 
trying experiments in musical declamation by solo voices 
supported by instruments. 

It was only to be expected that interest for the newly-invented 
Opera should be keenly felt in St. Petersburg. Empress Anna 
engaged an Opera Company with the Florentine composer Araja, 
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who produced his opera ‘* Albiasere ”’ in 1737, with a cast of the 
best singers from Italy, including Saletti, Marigi, Vulcani, Piva, 
the prima donna Rosina Bon, the two sisters Dovoli from Venice, 
and the violinists Madonio and Mira. Thus the Italian Opera 
came to St. Petersburg to stay and reigned supreme for 150 years. 

The purely national school of music originated with the 
Byzantian monks, and supported by the princes of Kiev and 
Moscow, counted among its adherents such accomplished 
musicians and singers as Prince Basil (1505-33), his son, Ivan the 
Terrible, Czar Theodore, and Czarina Irene. Then came the 
first manifestations of foreign influences, and it is interesting to 
note that although Fitzwilliam’s Virginal Book was not published 
in London till 1627, the works of John Bull, Byrd, T. Phillips, and 
T. Morley were played and sung at the Court of Czar Theodore. 

The first miscellaneous orchestras belonging to Czars Michael 
and Alexis, which were enlarged by Italian violinists and serfs 
trained in Italy, became towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century the objects of a universal interest amounting to an almost 
religious cult. Like the proverbial millionaire of a decade ago, 
who did not consider himself worthy the name unless he possessed 
a steam yacht, a polo team, and a fleet of motor cars, no Russian 
seigneur considered his social equipment complete unless he could 
boast an orchestra, a cappella, and serfs trained in Italy to be 
soloists in operas produced in his private theatre. Thus we hear 
of a full orchestra organized by Grand Duchess Elizabeth, of a 
string quartet and vocal cappella of Count Apraxine, and of the 
huge companies of trumpeters and kettle-drummers who followed 
Prince Menshikov wherever he went. 

Not only members of the aristocracy urged their serfs to study 
music, but many of themselves became famous as musicians. So 
Prince Repnin became the best-known flautist, Princess Rantemir 
an accomplished singer and player on the clavichord, while 
Princess Dashkov, a friend of Diderot and confidanteé of Catherine II, 
was a noted composer. Prince Belosselsky, a friend of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Marmontel, became a great authority on Opera, 
having written “‘ L’Histoire de la Musique en Italie.”” Even Peter, 
the unfortunate husband of Catherine, played the violin ; and the 
future Emperor Paul often took part in operatic performances. 

To mention all the owners of private orchestras in the eighteenth 
century would mean copying half of the Russian equivalent of 
Debrett, as all the names frequently published in the social 
columns of present-day newspapers were there—the Narishkins, 
the Princes Troubetzkoys, Scherbatovs, Galitzines, Wolkonskys, 
Joussoupovs, the Counts Apraxines, Sheremetevs, Bruces (of 
Scotch descent),and Strogonovs. AlexisOrlov, whoplayedsuch an 
important part in the private life of Catherine II, started organizing 
permanent gipsy choirs, only to find that they deserted him each 
Spring—which soon destroyed the permanency of his enterprise. 

A young shepherd, Rasoumovsky, was the possessor of such a 
beautiful tenor voice that he became the lover and omnipotent 
favourite of Empress Elizabeth. Singers were accepted everywhere, 
and when they retired were often given important posts in the 
administration. Not infrequently some young prima donna, who 
only a few years before was a miserable serf in some obscure 
village, would be set free and marry her owner. Meanwhile, all 
through the eighteenth century the Italians were busy composing 
operas, cantatas, and orchestral music, to the detriment of the 
national school, and produced them in newly built theatres. 

When Catherine II came to power she, in spite of her personal 
indifference to opera, sent Orlov and Belosselsky to Italy to find 
some good composers. The result of their mission was the 
beginning of an endless pilgrimage of Italians to ““ Hyperborean 
Palmyra,” as the flatterer Voltaire called St. Petersburg. Sarti 
(who was so unsuccessful in London), Baldassare Galuppi (1743- 
85), Cimarosa (1749-1801), Paisiello (1741-1816) were all at 
the court of the great Catherine. They taught the Russians the 
mysteries of bel canto, they wrote and produced hundreds of operas 
and at the same time became able courtiers, participating in the 
most exciting of court intrigues. Most of them made fortunes, 
were decorated, and altogether firmly established Italian influence 
on Russian music. 

Sarti produced in 1785 a Te Deum in honour ‘of Prince 
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Potemkin, in which, besides two choirs and a huge orchestra, a 
prominent part was played by two field batteries, which had to 
produce the bombardment of Otchakov. Curiously enough, this 
more than ultra-Wagnerian experiment was repeated by Rossini, 
when he composed a Cantata in 1867 which was played at the 
opening of the Universal Exhibition in Paris. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, Grand Opera and 
orchestral performances were firmly established in Russia. The 
stormy torrents of unruly Byzantino-Asiatic inspiration were 
tamed, and henceforth flowed safely in channels of musical 
convention. The Italians, pupils of Monteverdi, Stradelia, 
Carissimi, Handel, Haydn, and Bach, had done everything io 
make Russian composers sound as European as was possible 
under the circumstances. The real iconoclasts in music, Moussorg- 
sky, Balakirev, and Scriabin, were to be born a hundred years later. 

With the coming of the French Revolution the first French 
refugees introduced into Russia the music of Lully, Gluck, and 
Grétry. Following the isolation of Russia, the close of Catherine 
the Great’s reign, the glory of young Alexander’s rule, and the 
French invasion and the fire of Moscow, came the fall of Napoleon, 
Russian armies in Tilsit, Paris, and Vienna, the Vienna Congre:s, 
and the friendship of the ageing Beethoven for Prince Galitzine 
and Rasoumovsky. Such were the events immediately preceding 
the era of national revival in Russian music ! 

For the first time in their history, Russians felt tired of foreign 
tuition. Bortniansky came back from Italy, and began to write 
his glorious Church music ; Glinka was born, and then Dargomij- 
sky, and two decades later Cui, Balakirev, and Moussorgsky. 
Istomina, the first great ballerina, sprang into fame, and tlie 
Russian Byron, Poushkin, acclaimed. her in his poems. Grand 
Duke Konstantin befriended young Chopin in Warsaw ; and 
Berlioz came to Russia to conduct the Imperial orchestras. 

In 1826-27 Prince Dolgoroukov toured Europe with his privaie 
orchestra, giving concerts in Paris and London. Another accom- 
plished composer and conductor, Prince Georges Galitzine, mace 
a name for himself and his choir of seventy serfs. When the 
serfdom was abolished in 1861, and the landed gentry became 
impoverished, most of the privately owned orchestras and choirs 
were disbanded, but Galitzine was able to replace his serfs with 
trained amateurs, and in 1869 toured France, England, and 
America. Several other members of the Russian aristocracy were 
making Russian music known abroad. The names of Princes 
Troubetsky, Odoievsky, and Jousoupov became well known in 
London and Paris. But the days of enlightened dilettanti as the 
only promoters of Russian music were over. 

Europe became aware of the existence of Nicholas and Anton 
Rubinstein, Glinka, Dargomsky, and Tchaikovsky. A few more 
decades, and on the proscenium of the Russian Theatre appeared 
the now legendary figure of Serge Diaghilev, a composite character 
of a Lorenzo, Medici, Cagliostro, a mighty Barnum, and Mr. 
Cochran. The rest of the story is known to everyone, and it would 
be superfluous to repeat it. 

Russian music had conquered the world, and this conquest 
having lasted twenty-five years, it is small wonder that Europe 
became rather tired of this Scythian invasion. And we understand 
the reasons which made Mr. Aldous Huxley write : ‘ This 
Russian revelation was a very poor Apocalypse.” Now Russian 
music preaches its gospel from the Kremlin. 

The attitude of modern dictators towards great art is un- 
doubtedly a trump card in their skilfully played political gambles. 
They inherited from a bankrupt civilisation great spiritual values 
(which by most constitutional governments, whose. existence 
depends on the benevolence of their electors, are considered as 
cumbersome relics of a bygone age), and they are determined to 
save this inheritance from modern barbarism, and live up to it. 

But when the destiny of music is placed in the careless hands 
of young demi-gods who, from their wireless strongholds control 
the distribution of synthetic art, with evergrowing anxiety to earn 
the approval of the most common and lowbrow of their sub- 
scribers—then it is that the utterance of Michael Angelo acquires 
a new significance : ‘‘ What is the meaning of Republic ? Liberty 
for the citizen, and scorn for Art! ” 
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The success of Home Recording depends almost 
entirely upon the efficiency of the tracking unit. 
This Meltrope Model, designed and tested with 
meticulous care, can be relied on to produce the 


best results. 
May we send you our latest 
leaflet explaining fully the 
method of assembly, etc. ? 
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UNIT — 








SOLBREN PYRAMIB 


NEEDLES 


Your records are worthy of 
good Needles. Only ‘Golden 
Pyramid” Needles will give 
you perfect reproduction. 
Sensibly packed, too! Simply 
tilt the pyramid and there’s 
your needle. 

Used and recommended by 
Mr. Christopher Stone. Ask 
your dealer for details. 





PER _ 100 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 
Each Needle plays several records. 
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OF NEEDLES” 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
SS EE 


MODEL DIO4 
PieEZO-ELECTRIC 
MICROPHONE 


The most Popular 
Instrument Available 


Whether for Public Address equipment, Relay or Amateur 
Transmitter use the Rothermel-Brush D104 piezo-electric 
microphone is certainly the most popular general purpose 
high-grade instrument available. it requires no button 
current or polarizing voltage and because of its high- 
impedance it may be connected directly to the input grid 
without the use of transformers. The frequency response 
up to 8,000 cycles is superior to instruments of the carbon 
variety and from the 

TO ‘THE GRAMOPHONE’ AMATEUR view points of clarity 
READERS and sensitivity the 






piezo-electric micro- 


Our new loose-leaf catalogue is an expensive shiedts tes en Genel, 


publication and is not intended for broadcast 
distribution, We shall be pleased, however, to 
forward a copy to interested readers of ‘The MODELD104com- 
Gramophone’ on receipt of P.O. for 1/6, plete with 6 feet 
which sum will entitle you to new technical shielded mi cro- 
data sheets which will be published from time Phone cable £5.17.6 


to time, MODEL D104 HS 


hand type with 
built-in switch in 
handle £6.6.0 

* ° LT. 


Rothermel House, 
Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 
"Phone: Maida Vale 6066. 

















While on HOLIDAY 
“LISTEN TO THE BAND” 


Compare it with the sound of 
your own equipment. How 
different the real thing ! 





With a first-class amplifier, 
perfect recordings, pick-up, and 
a speaker worthy of them, the 
difference is greatly reduced. 


Proof? If you live near London, 
let us arrange a demonstration 
for you—with your musical or 
technical friends. Do you live 
far from London? Then write 
for details of Voigt apparatus. 


RADIOLYMPIA. During the 
Exhibition, hear Voigt Demon- 
Strations in the near neigh- 
bourhood. For address, see 


De Luxe Horn Loaded Voigt Wireless World current at the 
Speaker : of a quality necessarily time 

high priced. Part of the £150 De 
Luxe Lowther/Voigt Radiogram. 
Otherequipmentlesshigh priced. 


Voigt Speakers can be used with any first-class amplifier. C. 
The Courts, Silverdale, London, S.E.26 
Telephone: S¥YDenham 6666 


Regd. Office: 22, Castle Street, London, E.C.! 
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Thank 
—You- 


Two months ago I asked the readers of “ The 
Gramophone ” to assist me in my work for 
the better reproduction of Records and Radio 
by placing their orders for my hand-made 
3 Expert ” outfits during the summer months. 


The result of this request has been most 
gratifying, proving that the readers of this 
paper not only appreciate “Expert ¢ hand- 
made craftsmanship and individual attention 
but fully realise that such personal service, 
although it takes longer than mass production 
methods, is in their own interests. 


I cannot over stress the “ continuity ” of an 
E Expert f production 3; no : Expert 7 outfit 1s 
ever ‘ dated’ Fs : Expert ” acoustic gramophones 
have not been altered in any fundamental 
detail since they were first introduced in 1930. 
Every one of the 232 “ Expert 7 gramophones 


built in 1950 is still in daily use] 
: Expert : Radio Sets and Radiogramophones 


have an exactly similar “continuity” of service. 
I have never heard of an “ Expert’ Radio 
Set or Radiogramophone for sale second-hand ; 
they are far too highly valued by their owners, 
who know that my name and reputation are 
behiad their ‘ Expert’ outfit for the whole of 
the time it is in their possession, no matter 
how long that may be. 


When will you try * safety first” and become 
I shall 
not tell you next year (or the year after) that 
your i Expert vw obsolete ! 
16 gns. Cash or privately arranged deferred 


the proud owner of an ‘ Expert’  j 
Prices from 


payments. 


penne? 











10a, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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SOCIETY ISSUES | 
and | 
OTHER COMPLETE | 
WORKS | 





ON DEFERRED | 
TERMS. 


PARTICULARS ON ] 
APPLICATION. ai fl 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 
ASTRA HOUSE, —_ 
121, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Four doors East of 


Telephone : 
Cambridge Circus | 


Temple Bar 3007 
















The Gramophone Shop 
announces the completion of the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 




















Some of the unfamiliar 
great composers repre- 
sented in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music 








AICHINGER, Gregor 
ANERIO, Felice 
ARCADELT, Jacob 

BULL, John 

BYRD, William [Jacques 
CLAUDE LE JEUNE 
DOWLAND, John 
DUFAY, Guillaume 
FRESCOBALDI, Gi 





FIVE years of continuous preparation and 
research have gone into this incomparable 
592-page volume... 
to-day’s complete answer to a lively demand 
by record collectors and musicians for an 
exhaustive and authentic reference work 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 


It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 
that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are I! entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
Mozart, 103 to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 


Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authenic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like it anywhere! The price 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to... 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
18, East 48th Street, New York 
New York, U.S.A. 
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LTHOUGH there may be 

differences of opinion 
among readers of ‘‘ Collectors’ 
Corner ” as to the comparative 
merits of the records of Caruso, 
there can be none among them 
who are not  whole-hearted 
admirers of his art. There is, 
in truth, but little chance of 
making a mistake among the 
numbers of gems which he has 
left to posterity, taking into 
account the different phases 
through which the tenor passed 
in the course of his triumphant 
career. 

I believe that Mr. Drum- 
mond, the reverend collector 
who has_ probably done 
more than any of us to 
stress the importance of the 
gramophone as a means of preserving the most wonderful voice 
it has ever recorded, has a marked preference for the first Victor 
period ; that is, for the records made in New York in the Februarys 
of 1904 and 1905 respectively, while not ruling out some of the 
marvellous performances recorded in 1906 and 1907. I feel 
very much the same way myself, and believe that most if not 
all of the older collectors will agree that this period was particu- 
larly interesting as showing the beginnings of that disciplined 
splendour which succeeded the joyous irresponsibility of much 
of the original Milan recording. The timbre of the 1904-5 records 
may not wholly commend itself to those who are impatient of 
old recordings, and the production may seem somewhat tight 
to unsympathetic ears, but these things are unimportant by 
comparison with the revelation of the singer’s style and 
awakening taste, also of the command which he had gained over 
his marvellous organ. Nobody in our time surely has ever 
given Com’ e gentil with just that lig'itness and delicate gradua- 
tion of expression, which keeps one’s ear, so to speak, glued 
to the gramophone, lest we should miss any one of the little twists 
and turns which never for a moment allow us to feel that we 
have heard this tune before. The restrained passion and the 
sweeping phrasing of the Flower Song, never quite recaptured 
in the subsequent and more spectacular recordings, make a 
record—long extinct—which is a delight for ever, because it 
always leaves just enough to the imagination. I have never 
heard or seen the first Victor Cielo e mar; and the Huguenots 
Romance, although I heard the great man sing it at Covent Garden, 
never rouses me to real excitement; but it was not until compara- 
tively recently that I have been enabled to hear the second 
verse of Una furtiva lagrima (052073), made in 1904, and which 
I will submit as the most wonderful piece of legato singing— 
which is to say bel canto in its purest form—which Caruso or 
for that matter any other tenor has yet given us. 

Some readers may remember that tempting offers were once 
made in these notes for a copy of this record, but although one 
or two copies were unmasked, the appeal at the time was fruitless, 
and it was. not until some time later that a special pressing was 
forthcoming from America—a source which, as I understand, 
has since dried up. 

Those Collectors who are so galled by the cult of the “‘ original” 
may take hope for my unregenerate collector’s soul at hearing 
that I have welcomed into my collection a pink G. & T. copy 
of this record, in which I place the heavenly beauty of the singing 
far above its rarity as a collector’s specimen, 
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COLLECTORS’ 


by P. G. HURST 


CORNER 


The original record of this 
air was made in Milan in 1902, 
and contained both verses upon 
one ten inch disc—an achieve- 
ment which called for greater 
accuracy in time-keeping than 
for beauty of singing, and 
which may have accounted for 
Caruso’s determination to give 
each verse its full value by 
making separate records of 
them. curiously, the _ first 
verse, which is on a ten inch 


record, is preceded by a 
lengthy pianoforte prelude, 
and differs but little from 
the original ; but the second 
verse, with no _ prelude, 
occupies a fair portion of 
the twelve inch disc, from 


which it will rightly be inferred 
that the fempo is slower and the notes longer : in fact, it is obvious 
that Caruso had made up his mind to put all he knew of singing 
into it, and he certainly accomplished what he set out to do. 
Even the Caruso mannerisms are absent, as is anything that 
might possibly detract from a display of the purest and best 
Italian bel canto. 


LATELY had the opportunity of hearing for the first time two 

of the old black G. & T.’s by Mary Garden, whom American 
collectors especially regard as one of the most famous operatic 
prima donnas of the pre-war decade. These were the Song of 
Melisande, and one of Debussy’s Ariettes, both accompanied by 
the composer, and I was pleased to find that these veritable 
** museum pieces” were also musical gems of a high order, the 
voice being full and forward, beautifully produced, and quite 
admirably recorded. 


HE interest shown by non-readers of THE GRAMOPHONE in 

my recent broadcast of collectors’ treasures was significant 
of the artistic value of the records. A leading member of the 
Sadler’s Wells company wrote that “ we do not often have the 
privilege of listening to such grand singing ” ; and of complaints 
there were none. I feel that collectors will wish to hear some 
of the comments of well-informed non-collectors on the recital, 
but the only outstanding point was raised by a very well-known 
prima donna of the old school, who declared that the voices we 
heard were not those of the original singers. She thought Maurel 
never had so fine a voice as appeared from his record of Quand’ 
ero paggio, and that the record of Litvinme must have been 
wrongly labelled, so unlike her voice was it! Amcona’s voice 
was found to be satisfactory, though his rendering of Tosti’s 
Mattinata, a song dedicated to him, was subject to some criticism. 
Unqualified praise, however, went to Battistini’s 1903 record 
of Deh non plorar; that, she said, was ‘the real thing; the 
voice was there ; fixed, set, and immovable.” 


I gathered generally that what was lacking in the view of this 
unusually well-qualified listener was the ability of the early 
apparatus to pick up those overtones which gave individuality to a 
voice ; but full agreement was forthcoming that this defect in 
no way interfered with the majestic splendour of the art of each 
and all the singers on the programme. The little difficulty 
about applying this explanation to the Quand’ ero paggio disappears 
when we refer to the lament from my revered friend, “‘ Mr. B.,’ 
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who felt saddened “to hear the thin shadow of Maurel’s fine 
powerful voice, the absence of his vivid personality, and the 
thought that the people of to-day might scoff and say ‘ is this 
what we are told was one of the wonders of the Golden Age ?’ ” 


I will not attempt to step between these two high authorities, 
but having heard Maurel sing Quand’ ero paggio, something 
between ten and fifteen times, I will say that each of the three 
renderings which he recorded on one side of a Fonotipia disc 
is unlike what I will call his normal rendering before an ‘audience ; 
but in response to repeated encores, and with the audience in 
high good humour, Maurel would respond to their mood, and 
introduce little humorous twists of over-emphasis not unlike 
those which he has chosen to hand down to posterity ; although 
posterity, unhappily, has passed on the legacy to individual 
collectors and enthusiasts. 

Unbounded admiration was expressed from all quarters for 
the truly exquisite legato of Olimpia Boronat’s Last Rose, and 
trained listeners appreciated to the full the serene beauty of 
Vignas’ Celeste Aida, with one reservation that it was a demons- 
tration of singing rather than an impassioned address. 


I am not wholly in sympathy with the suggestions which 
sometimes reach me, that these recitals should be made a more 
or less regular feature of broadcasting programmes, for the 
same reason as I should not wish for caviare and champagne 
for breakfast, lunch, and tea—besides dinner. But other 
countries’ broadcasting services seem to take to the idea more 
readily than does our own, and now the Irish Free State has come 
down handsomely with a series of fortnightly recitals from 
Athlone given by T. J. W. (Wexford), who is a faithful friend 
of “ Collectors’ Corner.” These recitals began in June, and 
I shall hope to hear that they have accomplished much of their 

e of arousing interest in fine singing among the Irish. 
T. J. W., by the way, included Edward Lloyd’s 3-2294 Bonnie 
Mary of Argyle, against his own inclinations, but in strong con- 
formity with my own, in his opening recital. In the event, 
he told me, his audience appeared not to care for it any more 
than he did himself. My own experience, when I concluded 
my first programme with this record three years ago, was precisely 
the reverse ; but I was naturally careful to stress the fact that, 
in the words of the ballad, the ‘‘ voice may lack its sweetness,”’ 
but that the massive phrasing and the truly “ grand ” manner 
were very decidedly present. In fact, this is one of the records 
which I never grow tired of hearing. 


MONG the rarer non-musical records of historical importance 

are those of Lady Bancroft, the famous Victorian comedy 
actress. A copy turned up lately of the two short pieces A Boy’s 
Philosophy and Love; and although I know of two or three 
other copies of this title, I have yet to hear of survivals of the 
two others—Drinking the Waters, and The Deutscher’s Baby. 
These records were made in 1903, after “‘ Marie Wilton’s ” 
retirement from the stage, and A Boy’s Philosophy is delivered 
with much archness and a large range of vocal tone. I have 
had to convince myself by frequent reference to the Gramophone 
Company’s Historical Catalogue that the name of Lady Bancroft 
is really absent from it, but so it is. 


Mme. Chaminade, who made six records in 1902, is another 
historic recorder whose work has been lost, though thanks to 
the cult of record-collecting, three or four examples have been 
saved. Grieg, who made nine records at the same time, is 
officially represented by one only—a ten inch recording served 
up on a twelve inch disc. Jamotha seems to have vanished 
altogether. 


Not many collectors seem to have the foresight to interest 
themselves in “ talking ” or even in instrumental records of the 
early period, though the names I have mentioned, to which 
that of Joachim may be added, are surely sufficient justification 
for putting aside and carefully preserving any that may come 
a collector’s way. Admittedly they are not beautiful to listen 
to, but as historical documents they are potentially priceless. 
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It gave me great pleasure to acquire at last a fine original 
copy of Olimpia Boronat’s Nightingale, and so to bring my 
collection of the records of this marvellous singer up to seven, 
The music is remote, and unmistakably Russian in character, 
but the invariable warmth of Boronat’s singing, and that quite 
irresistible tug which she applies so gently to our heartstrings 
are there sure enough. 


A completely newcomer to my collection is Eugenio Giraldoni, 
a great name in Italy at the turn of the century, and the creator 
of some famous réles. Although his red label records appeared 
on the English catalogue in the year of their origin (1903), 
they seem to have been immediately withdrawn, and I believe 
I am right in thinking that England is not the place to look for 
them. Even in Italy, where Giraldoni was better known and 
appreciated than here, his discs are pearls beyond price, and 
I am fortunate indeed, not only to possess an example, but as 
Mr. Bauer tells me, one of the best and most pleasing of them: 
this is the Quest’ assisa in Aida, with the recitative. The record 
is of course very short, and necessarily ends just where the real 
excitement begins, but it is clear and well recorded, and in perfect 
condition. As I have mentioned before, I heard Giraldoni at 
Covent Garden in 1907, and was decidedly more impressed by 
his superlative acting than by the quality of his voice, which 
had suffered from the strain of dramatic, as apart from lyrical, 
singing. He made a few records for Fonotipia in 1904, as well 
as a few somewhat later. I regret my lack of knowledge of the 
work of this artist, and would welcome further information for 
inclusion in these notes. 


I must not forget to mention a very fine original copy of 
Honour and Arms sung by Andrew Black, which is another 
recent acquisition. Black was a typical oratorio baritone in 
the traditional style, though I have suspected him of a sense 
of humour. He makes no attempt to make O ruddier than the 
Cherry other than the absurdity that it is—in fact he makes it 
quite absurd ; while the dolefulness which he pours into that 
deplorable ballad For ever and for ever is really funny. Honour 
and Arms, however, calls for no satire ; it is a fine, “‘ four square ” 
Handelian air, and Black sings it magnificently. His baritone 
is lighter than that of Watkin Mills, whom I shall ever remember 
as the first great singer I heard in my life, and whose Odeon 
record of this air has turned up only once within the purview 
om Gx 


Having spoken in one article of Edward Lloyd, Andrew 
Black, and Watkin Mills, it is impossible not to reflect how 
sadly the oratorial tradition has declined since the departure 
of the great singers who once specialised in it. I am fortunate 
in being of an age to be able to remember what this tradition 
was and how faithfully it was kept. Nowadays there are no 
oratorio singers ; only concert singers who sometimes sing in 
oratorio ; but to do them some justice, there are lady singers 
who do it very well. In the great days it was no unusual thing 
for the most successful opera singers to desert the opera for 
oratorio, and. thus, it may be, was the tradition born which we 
knew and have since lost. Tietjiens, Albani, Trebelli, Foli, 
Santley, and Reeves sang regularly in oratorio, and Ben Davies 
was a finished opera singer before he studied, and later expounded, 
the art ; while Patey, Lloyd, Mills, Sterling, Ffranggon Davies, 
and others devoted themselves to it almost exclusively. 

The gramophone has not been wholly sympathetic to this 
very Victorian manifestation of the musical art, and although 
complete recordings were made at an early date of Elijah and 
Messiah, little regard seems to have been attached to the impor- 
tance of obtaining authentic renderings by the acknowledged 
masters of the art. 





Cellectors wishing for replies to queries are asked 
to write (not call or telephone), enclosing stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 
The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





Rosenthal 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Your reviewer’s remarks on the Chopin record (May issue) 
of Moriz Rosenthal contains in three lines four statements which 
no one acquainted with Rosenthal’s playing could possibly 
endorse. Not only is his playing not ‘ that of a veteran,” but 
it is so instinct with vitality and agility that his recent audiences 
were astonished at its youthfulness. Regarding his tone being 
“small and brittle,” again anyone who knows his playing first 
hand can verify the statement that no pianist has a bigger, if 
so big, command of tone and that, apart from the volume and 
sustained beauty of it, it is perfectly soft and melting. Your 
reviewer says the playing of the waltz is ‘‘ not without effort.” 
This is absurd—an outstanding feature of the playing is its 
effcrtlessness which enables him to perform the most difficult 
music as if it were child’s play. In these particular Chopin 
pieces no big tone is demanded and therefore this record, far 
from not being “representative”? provides sufficient proof of 
the greatness of Rosenthal as a Chopin interpreter. 

Regarding the review of the Carneval .de Vienne, your reviewer 
appears to have little acquaintance with the score of this 
inordinately difficult work. If he had, he could not make such 
statements as “nothing but a scramble”? and “too many 
blurred passages.”” Heard on an E.M.G. or Ginn gramophone, 
every note of the music is perfectly clear, as it always is when 
Rosenthal plays the work in the concert hall. Any indistinct- 
ness in the record is not due to the playing but to the fact that 
piano recording is not yet perfect. From page 18 there is 
represented the drawing of champagne corks and the slight 
intoxication of the guests as the Carnival ends. Rosenthal 
wittily contrives to give this effect in his playing, and I feel 
sure if your reviewer heard the record with music in hand and 
an idea of its meaning he would not only withdraw the remark 
in question but would pay a tribute to the wonderful ease and 
artistry with which Rosenthal surmounts the extraordinary 
difficulties of this piece and imparts to it the true Viennese 
lilt and romance. 

London, E.C.2. J. E. JANus. 

iA. R. writes: Mr. Janus’s statements about Rosenthal’s 
playing, which I do not question, apply to the concert hall 
and not to the result of what happens in the recording room, 
which it is our purpose here to review. Pianoforte records are 
not only bought by those who have heard the pianist but, 
thank goodness, also by those who think first of the music. 

Obviously Rosenthal could play the A flat Waltz standing 
on his head, but I was reporting solely upon the effect the record 
had upon me in the short space of time given to review it. I 
have not heard Rosenthal play for some years, but now that 
there has been opportunity to listen to the Chopin record several 
times I entirely agree that I was unfair to it, though it still does 
not appeal to me. 

Mr. Janus must know how differently performances strike 
people. Dr. W. G. Whittaker, in the June Musical Times 
relates how one critic found his Bach choir “ hopelessly 
inadequate and scarcely able to sing the notes,” and another 
that they sang “‘ with remarkable accuracy and astounding 
virtuosity?! The moral is, read but don’t rely entirely on the 
critics. Ifa notice is bad be all the more eager to hear the record ! 

I cannot honestly alter my opinion of the Carneval de Vienne, 
and I do not see why one should be asked to applaud Rosenthal 


the pianist overcoming technical difficulties prepared by 
Rosenthal the composer. One takes a virtuoso’s technique for 
granted. It would be difficult for an elephant to climb the 
Nelson column; but not interesting if he succeeded. I heard 
the record, of course, on my E.M.G. radiogramophone. With 
the same make of instrument Mr. Janus finds every note of the 
music clear, but goes on to say that any indistinctness in the record 
is due to imperfect recording. This seems like a contradiction. 
Piano recording is certainly not perfect but it reports faithfully 
enough what the pianist is doing—indeed all recording is, like 
a camera, merciless to the artist. 

I did not realise that the ‘‘ scramble” to which I referred 
was a representation of the slight (sic/) intoxication of the guests 
but I am not amused by this explanation. 

Some pages of ‘Gramophone Music for the Connoisseur ” 
are enclosed by Mr. Janus to show me what I ought to write. 
I read the paragraphs on the Rosenthal records with interest 
and some profit, but when it comes to Brahms and Beethoven 
the writer—if it is the same person—is at once out of his depth 
and allows himself to make some statements considerably odder 
than mine about Rosenthal! Which is a good deal more 
serious. | 


” 


Attaboy 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Mr. Moore Orr’s letter, though kindly meant and expressed, 
is both inaccurate and unfair. I can confidently leave W. R. A. 
to fight his own battles, and will confine myself to Mr. Orr’s 
strictures upon my reviews. 

May I ask for a list of any of the anvil solos I am supposed 
to have passed ? I shall be very surprised to hear of one that 
got through without comment. And is a Piano Trio, in the 
chamber music sense, merely a reproduction of a violin, ’cello 
and piano? Such remarks cannot be taken seriously. Mr. 
Orr, like nearly all those who criticise critics, has not taken 
the trouble to read what was written. At the end of my review 
of the Brahms, I said, ‘‘ There are many lovely moments and 
a fine breadth in the interpretation which cannot be seriously 
damaged by the criticisms set out above. The recording is 
admirable.” 

I see that Mr. Mackenzie asks for a better balance in this 
Trio and did not greatly care for the Rosenthal record. I also 
observe that many of my criticisms are supported by W. McN. 
in the Musical Times this month. This, however, is not the 
point. 

Critics cannot be, and should not be expected to be, infallible, 
but I deny absolutely that the reviews in THE GRAMOPHONE 
are misleading. I follow W. R. A. and the others and do not 
find them so, though inevitably one disagrees now and then, and, 
in any case, it is assumed that one tries at least to hear the 
records oneself and not rely upon spoon-feeding. 

The Sunday papers show always what a wide diversity of 
opinion can exist about a play, a concert, or a book : it is bound 
to exist in regard to a record. 

One literary critic whom I regularly read ensnared me into 
buying an expensive book which proved very different—I 
thought—from his description. I have, however, not sur- 
rendered my trust in him nor do I write generalised complaints 
to his paper. 

London, S.W. A. R. 
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Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Your correspondent, Mr. R. A. Booth, may be interested to 
know that the following music, about which he inquired, has 
been already recorded, although he may have some difficulty 
in obtaining the records in England: 

Bach’s Flute Sonata No. 2 (N.G.S.) ; Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas, 
Opp. 78 and 79 (Society issues played by Schnabel). There is 
an even finer recording of the latter by Kempff (Polydor) ; 
Schumann’s Toccata (Victor) ; Schumann’s Symphony No. 2 
(Polydor) ; Brahms’s Clarinet Sonata in F minor (Columbia, in 
the composer’s own version for viola). 

Another correspondent, Mr. William H. Brown, wants 
Scriabin’s piano sonatas. The Ninth Sonata has been recorded 
in Japan by Columbia, but I do not know who the soloist is. 
Rachmaninov plays only the early, imitative works, not at all 
representative of the mature Scriabin. 

C. M. wants a complete recording of the Mozart Requiem. 
I have this, beautifully rendered by the Salzburg Cathedral 
Choir and recorded by Christschall (Germany). 

W. R. A. in his “ Second Reviews” omitted what I consider to 
be the best recording of Till Eulenspiegel, namely, that con- 
ducted by the composer on Polydor records. P 

A. R. asks whether there ought to be more technical details, 
&c., in his reviews. My answer to that question is a decided No. 

New York. ** MANHATTAN.” 


Hugo Wolf 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I am very glad that Mr. Walker allowed his indignation at 
my criticism of the Wolf Society volumes to ferment only for 
two months, for I hope that a timely explanation may reveal 
the fact that our differences are not so great as he supposes. 

I reviewed only the fourth and fifth volumes of the Society, and 
if the first three had been sent to me I assure Mr. Walker that 
I should have “ applied the same standards to McCormack 
and Gerhardt that I do to Ginster, Kipnis and Janssen.” 
That is to say that, in spite of the overwhelming beauty of 
conception and detail in McCormack’s Ganymed (a first hearing 
of which Mr. Ernest Newman declared to be the greatest 
musical experience he had had for twenty years) I should have 
felt compelled to add that a stricter observance of certain 
note-values would have rendered a miracle yet more miraculous. 
I do not see the force of Mr. Walker’s objection to Gerhardt’s 
opening line in Du denkst mit einem Fadchen: although she begins 
with a legitimate “arch” rubato, “‘ Fadchen” retains the 
principal stress of the line. Only one of Mr. Walker’s “ last 
four bars”’ has any marking at all in the vocal line; but I 
remember my surprise when in this bar I first heard her take 
forte a passage written pianissimo. If questioned on the point 
she will reply: “I know, but Nikisch always told me to sing 
it like that.” Such authority cannot of course be held to over- 
rule the composer ; but it may perhaps indicate that an alternative 
tradition for the ending of this song was approved by Wolf after 
the printing of the Jtalienisches Liederbuch. 

In the second and third volumes I share all Mr. Walker’s 
enthusiasm for Janssen’s Harfenspieler and Kipnis’s Michelangelo 
songs. These are definitely character songs (compare Wolf’s 
remark : “A sculptor must certainly sing bass’) and positively 
demand the rich powerful tone they have received. My con- 
tention is not that Janssen and Kipnis are anything but superb 
in their own field, but that inability to restrain the dark opulence 
of their vocal equipment—plus the necessity for continual 
transposition—mars their work in such intimate examples of 
pure Lieder style as Auf ein altes Bild, Der Musikant, &c. To 
take a parallel from Schubert: Kirsten Flagstad would certainly 
be superb in Die Alimacht, while such a song as Geheimes, where 
sheer vocal splendour counts for nothing, might well elude 
her grasp. 
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Anakreons Grab. Neither McCormack nor Janssen seems ideal 
in this haunting song. McCormack, after an exquisite opening, 
is, as Mr. Walker says, a shade prosaic : also too near the micro- 
phone. Janssen, deeply moving at “es ist Anakreons Ruh,” 
shatters the mood by beginning the second verse in a ringing 
forte (marked piano in the score, by the way). The classical 
interpretation is that of Elena Gerhardt, still unrecorded ; and, 
lest I should be accused of partiality, let me quote that fine 
critic, Mr. Neville Cardus: ‘‘ She is still the greatest Lieder 
singer of the day. Only the foolish folk, those with an acute 
instinct for the obvious, will point out that her voice is not 
what it was a quarter of a century ago. . . . Other singers would 
be thrice blessed if they could command anything like the 
amount of tone and technique which is Gerhardt’s autumnal 
glory to-day. ... She will still be worth hearing after she 
has ceased to sing altogether ; to hear Gerhardt speak the lines 
of Goethe’s Anakreons Grab would move a heart of stone. . 
Her voice, as it fell into silence at the words ‘ Vor dem Winter 
hat ihn endlich der Hiigel geschiitzt,’ was a caress ; Gerhardt 
can still phrase like a viola” (Manchester Guardian, 6th February, 
1935). 

yo for McCormack, I imagine that many of Mr. Walkcr’s 
doubts will be stilled when he hears the matchless record (not 
yet issued in this country) which he has recently made of Auch 
kleine Dinge and Herr, was trégt der Boden hier? This is pure 
Lieder singing in excelsis. But McCormack has already announced 
his retirement, and Gerhardt cannot go on for ever. I am not 
suggesting that the Wolf Society records should be made only 
by these two artists (many songs lie outside their field), but 
I do wish that all their greatest unrecorded achievements could 
be recorded here and now, before it is too late, and that they 
could transmit to the younger generation something of the 
spiritual depth, authority and humanity that shine through the 
words they utter and the notes they sing. 

Westminster. DesMonD SHAWE-TAYLOR. 


Sibelius 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Is Mr. Haworth aware that the recording of Sibelius’s Fourth 
Symphony to which he gently refers me is unsatisfactory from all 
points of view ? 

1. Economical.—The cost of purchasing these records in this 
country works out at no less than 8s. 3d. per disc. 

2. Mechanically.—The recording is now some years old, and 
does not compare with present standards. 

3. Musically.—Those who know both the Symphony and the 
records better than I, have criticised this particular interpretation 
as being more than usually free and easy, especially in the 
last movement, so much so that the effect created is altogether 
alien to the indication of the score. For this reason alone, to 
say nothing of the heavy cost, the advice about these records 
has been “ Leave well alone—wait.” And we are still waiting. 

Hants. “THe MAN WITH THE GRIEVANCE.” 


Schumann Recordings 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I understand from a good source that there is at present “ no 
chance whatever” of a Schumann Society, but I am pleased 
to see your correspondent’s request for the Toccata, and for 
the Symphony in C major. (I am the happy possessor of the 
Polydor version of this by far the greatest Schumann symphony.) 

May I draw attention, however, to the fact that the following 
works are, to put it mildly, worthy of being recorded ? 

Piano Solo: Davidsbiindlerténze ; In der Nacht; Kreisleriana ; 
Fantasie in C major; Humoreske ; Praludium (Op. 99, No. 10) ; 
Gesdnge der Fruhe. 

Organ: Six Fugues on the name BACH. 

Concerto : Concertstiick, Op. 92 (his loveliest work in concerto 
form). 
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Chamber Music: String Quartet in A major (rivals the piano 
tet as his greatest chamber music) ; Trios in F major and 
ee (I have the latter on Fr. Col. and find it full of passion 
and romance) ; Adagio und Allegro for horn and piano. (A 
sure spot !) 

Choral: Das Paradies und die Peri; Requiem fiir Mignon ; 
Nachtlied ; the Manfred music ; and, above all, some We Scenes 
from Faust. 

Songs: Lack of space forbids detail, but I recommend a dip 
into the neglected Vol. 3, where not a few will be found 
of the class of Wolf’s Michelangelo songs, or B ’s Vier Ernste 
Gesinge. 

It is obvious that Schumann is being neglected, and that most 
of his greatest music is still unrecorded. 

Crieff. Rev. Eric M. Davipson. 


Over-Loud Recordings 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


The time has come, I think, for record-buyers to protest against 
the practice, which appears to be growing, of recording at 
eormous volume. 

Viewed dispassionately, what are the advantages of this latest 
“racket”? ? Beyond the fact that the difference between pp 
and ff is more like what is heard in the concert hall there are, 
I submit, none. The owner of the radiogram must perforce 
cut down the volume or be blown out of the room, while the 
poor misguided people who, like myself, own acoustic machines 
must use steel, with the result that reproduction is harsh (with 
fibre-tuned boxes) and record-wear serious. My mark XB 
has stood a lot without complaining, but no amount of waxihg 
or polishing will make fibres or the hardest “ Universals ” play 
Toscanini’s recording of Siegfried’s Journey or parts of Also 
sprach Zarathustra. Fibres occasionally get through the last 
record of the new Sibelius Second but they never have conquered 
the “climax” at the end of Stokowski’s “little” Fugue in 
G minor (one can hardly call it Bach’s). Columbia had one 
excursion into the Kolossal—Liszt’s Second Piano Concerto—but 
fortunately they appear to have seen reason since. Surely there 
is enough volume in Sibelius’s “7” and the Delius Album, 
to name only a few heftily but sanely recorded works, to satisfy 
any music lover. 

The only gratifying point about this lamentable business is 
that all the super-super-noises come from America at the 
moment, but I fear that the disease may spread and that we 
may have bloated English and European recordings unless we 
sufferers unite in praying the recording gods to pity our 
ear-drums. 


London, W.11. N. Leste Cave. 


Opera from Italy 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 


I was pleased to see Mr. White’s contribution to the corres- 
pondence on this subject last month, but. there is one assertion 
which I must emphatically refute. I yield to no one in my 
admiration of Zandonai’s Giulietta e Romeo, as Mr. White will 
see if he gets hold of the April issue of Musical Opinion ; but he is 
on dangerous ground: when he states categorically that it is 
a “far more inspired work” than Francesca da Rimini, which, 
far from being “‘ rather tedious though interesting to the high- 
brow,” is deservedly one of the most popular operas in the 
modern repertoire. Personally, I find it hard to choose between 
the two, but if we are to judge by the box office Francesca has 
the greater appeal for the general public. 

I would rather communicate directly with Mr. White con- 
cerning his remarks as to my choice of singers. The admirers 
of Arangi-Lombardi, however, may be interested to know that 
she is to devote her time to teaching, having been nominated 
“Maestra di canto” at the Milan Conservatorio. 

’ Here are two worth-while additions to Mr. Godefroy’s list 
of records from La Forza del Destino: Il santo nome, sung by Pinza 
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(H.M.V. DBr1203) ; Melitone’s sermon sung by Ghirardini, 
and Auf! Pazienza non v’ha sung by the same artist with Baccaloni 
(Italian Columbia D16434). 

J. C. Rosertson. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


After having read lately so many articles on Italian opera 
in your valuable ine, I should like to sum them all up 
in one short one. Let all the gramophone companies thoroughly 
understand the following : 

There are twelve Italian singers who should start immediately 
to make records. . . the sopranos there are Rosetta 
Pampanini, Maria Caniglia, Pia Tassinari and Mafalda Favero, 
who are all among the greatest of to-day. Ebe Stignani, whom 
Mr. Robertson very aptly terms the greatest singer in the world ; 
three tenors stand out above the others; Francesco Merli, 
Galliano Masini and that exquisite lyrical tenor Luigi Fort. 
Mario Basiola and Armando Borgioli are prominent among 
the baritones, while the two greatest basses, Pasero and Ezio 
Pinza should be included. 

Let all those who still think, therefore, that Italy’s sopranos 
include Bianca Scacciati, Iva Pacetti, Guia Cigna and prac- 
tically no one else please no longer remain prejudists, but face 
the facts as they are to-day. 

An appreciative reader. 


Hythe, Kent. Davin LANCASHIRE. 


Gramophone Societies 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


As a regular reader of your esteemed publication for many 
years, may I crave a little space to bring the activities of the 
London Musical Club before your readers ? 

The object is to give the opportunity to talented performers, 
both vocalists and instrumentalists, of recognition and assistance 
in their professional career, without the heavy financial backing 
usually necessary. 

The Club subscription is a purely nominal one of one guinea, 
plus 1s. admission instead of the usual 2s. 6d. charge, plus an 
optional charge of sixpence for refreshments, so as to bring 
the recitals within the financial reach of any of your readers. 

If I can obtain the necessary support I am starting a Gramo- 
phone Club and will give weekly recitals on my quality amplifier 
with fibre needles, of rare acoustic records of the Golden Age 
of which I have a unique collection, particularly of the great 
Italian artistes (from 1896 to 1910) ; also of outstanding modern 
electrical recordings. 

The recitals will take place in my music room, which is capable 
of seating an audience of a hundred, and the yearly subscription 
will be half a guinea for the fifty-two weekly recitals. Refresh- 
ments will be served if required at sixpence a head. 

Apart from the patronage of H.R.H. The Princess Beatrice, 
such well-known people as Lady Maud Warrender and Mrs. 
Augustus Ralli, are actively interested in the activities of 
the Club. 

I shall be glad to extend the hospitality of the Club, including 
its grand pianos and first-class accompanists to any reader who 
is an aspiring performer. Also the gramophone section which 
I am directing myself. 

Maurice A. Barclay. 

P.S.—I shall be very pleased to hear from any of your readers 
at this address: 22, Holland Park, London, W.11. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


As there appears to be no Gramophone Society in the Gravesend 
district, may I crave the hospitality of your columns, to say, 
that I should be glad to hear from anyone living in the neigh- 
bourhood who would be interested to assist in the formation 
of a Gramophone Society. 

Thanking you, 


23, St. James’s Road, Gravesend. W. T. Brown. 
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Gillingham (Kent) Gramo- 
phone Society 


The first meeting of the 
summer season was the Presi- 
dent’s evening. He gave, in 
the first part of the programme, 
four works (all orchestral and 
recent issues) illustrating the 
music of romance. Romeo and 
Juliet (Col. DB1230-1) and Hary 
Janos (H.M.V. DB2456-8), the 
first by Berlioz, and the second by Kodaly, attracted most 
attention, while Bizet’s Fair Maid of Perth (Col. LX317-8) 
astounded those who had not heard it before by its purity of 
recording. After the interval a “ Serenade” programme, in 
which the chief work was Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for Strings (Decca 
PO5096-8), followed. 

At the second meeting, held on June 29th, Mr. B. E. Levy 
devoted attention to the music of the late seventeenth- and early 
eighteenth-century composers—the two Scarlattis, Purcell, 
Blow, and Couperin. The music was delightfully fresh, and 
of a style so far neglected by this Society. In the absence of 
Mr. Andrews, Mr. W. W. Johnson introduced the audience 
to the amusing Fagade of William Walton (with poems by Edith 
Sitwell) on Decca (T124-5). Afterwards the orchestral suite, 
recently issued on H.M.V. C2836—7, was played to emphasize 
the effectiveness of Walton’s accompaniments. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


** English Music ” was given by Mr. R. Garrett at the second 
June meeting, Friday, 26th, the programme being grouped 
under the headings “ Elizabethan,” “‘ Songs,” and ‘* Modern.” 
The first contained some exquisite examples of plain-song and 
madrigals ; virginals for harpsichord, and songs (curious that 
It was a Lover... is the only contemporary Shakespearean 
song that posterity has preserved) ; followed by representative 
works by Purcell, who, had he lived longer, might have founded 
a typical “‘ school ”’ to rival that of Handel’s Italian opera ; his 
Golden Sonata, lovely melodious work for two violins and piano, 
does not belie its name. 

Tom Bowling and Three Fishers were typical Victorian songs ; 
Sullivan’s Brightly Dawns our Wedding Day was truly in the style 
of the Elizabethan madrigal. The programme concluded with 
Delius’s In a Summer Garden, the tranquil and stately beauty of 
which seems to move along the centuries, epitomising the 
gardens the English have loved to create, just as the Elizabethan 
music expresses joy in simple melody. 

Mr. Garrett felt that the English composers were worthy to 
rank with the great Continental ones, nearly all of whom had 
considered it worth while to visit England (with “‘ musical intent ”’ 
—Haydn’s London Symphonies are a case in point). Bach and 
Handel he had omitted, to show that, apart from these two, 
the English composers appeared from the beginning down to 
the present day to be attracted to programme or descriptive 
music. 

The July roth programme consisted of a short list of new issues, 
also some outstanding recordings in Chopin studies (Horowitz, 
H.M.V. DB2788) ; Kreutzer Sonata (Kulenhampff and Kempff, 
Decca CA8207) and Egmont Overture of Beethoven (Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Decca-Polydor CA8041). The latter 
preceded Beethoven’s later Quartet No. 11 in F minor; there is 
tremendous depth of feeling in this, but why, when such care is 
taken nowadays not to record.a full orchestra too strongly for the 
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ear, has this Quartet bee 
recorded at orchestral strength 
it is advisable to listen ‘o 
from another room for th 
first minute, or until one’s ea 
accustom themselves to th 
strangeness. (Col. LX502- 
Merry Wives of Windsor Ove 
ture, by the same orchestra 4 
gave such a glorious version q 
the Egmont above, is the beg 
recording to date of this jolly work (H.M.V. DB4444). 
August meetings: Fridays 7th and 21st, commencing 8 ».m, 
at Kirkdale Café, 114, Kirkdale, Sydenham, S.E.26. Visitor 
always welcome. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


The general meeting, concluding the first season of 
Society, took place on June 23rd, when the Secretary’s repor 
and accounts for the past year were presented, and programme} 
directors and the general secretary were elected for next season, 
which commences’on September roth. y 

The outlook for next season promises a great advance im 
the general standard of programmes and reproduction. 

Many more members are being sought for, and with thi 
in view a publicity secretary has been appointed. 

For details of next season and the great advantages to h 
gained by joining a society, readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 4 
invited to write to G. Carter, 86, Adley Street, Clapton, E. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


On June 23rd a “ Favourite Record” recital was given 
each member bringing his favourite record and giving a brie 
explanation for his choice. This proved to be most interesting, 
and a very varied programme was presented, which include 
works by Wagner (two representations), Sibelius, Mendelssohn 
Elgar, Handel, and a most beautiful recording of Vaugh 
Williams’s Lark Ascending. This latter composition was nd 
only appreciated because of its loveliness, but was a welcomi 
surprise to those unacquainted with the recording, which 
been deleted from the H.M.V. catalogue for quite a time. 

On July 7th, Miss Sylvia Barratt presented a programme’ 
English and French music, exceedingly well arranged and wit 
instructive comments. Starting with Purcell and Byrd, th 
end of the first half concluded with Arthur Bliss’s Clarin¢ 
Quintet, arousing considerable discussion among membe 
The second half of the recital included pieces from Pelléas a 
Meélisande, and concluded with the Menuhin rendering 
Franck’s Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte—a fitting endin 
to a programme of delightful music. Hon. Sec., Miss I. 
Matthews, 5, Edgeworth Crescent, Hendon, N.W.4. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


The large attendance at the July meeting justified the polic 
of continuing throughout the year. 


Mr. Palmer’s subject was “ Virtuosity,” with the sub-ti 
of “‘ Artistry.”” This theme was illustrated by some mag 
ficent records of instrumentalists such as Suggia, Rubinstein 
Heifetz and Menuhin, and vocalists, such as Pons, Korju 
Nash and Souez. 

Particulars of membership of this society, whose headquarte 
are the Unitarian Church Hall, Lewisham, from Hon. Secretary, 
96, Milborough Crescent, Lee, S.E.12. 








